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Mella jubes Hyblea tibi vel Hymettia naſci, 
To the RAMBLER. 


T5 EIS any” AVING by ſeveral years of 
REEF continual ſtudy treaſured in 
\ = - my mind a great number of 


vor. IV. B quit 
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_ quit the univerſity, where I conſidered myſelf 
2s 2 gem hidden in the mine, and to mingle 
_ in the croud of publick life. I was naturally 
. attrated by the company of thoſe who were 
of the fame age with myſelf, and finding that 
to my reputation, applied my faculties to 
jocularity and burleſque. Thus, in a ſhort 
time, I had heated my imagination to ſuch a 
ate of activity and ebullition, that upon 
every occaſion it fumed away in burſts of 
wit, and evaporations of gaiety. I became 
on a ſudden the idol of the coffee-houſe, was 
in one winter follicited to accept the preſi- 
dentſhip of five clubs, was dragged by vio- 
lence to every new play, and quoted in every 
controverſy upon theatrical merit ; was in 
every publick place ſurrounded by a multitude 
of humble auditors, who retailed in other 
places of reſort my maxims and my jeſts, 
and was boaſted as their intimate and compa- 
nion by many, who had no other pretenſions 


to my acquaintance, than that they had drank 
chocolate in the ſame room. 


You will not wonder, Mr. RannLEs, 
that I mention my ſucceſs with ſome ap- 
peatance 
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no kind of ſuperiority is more flattering or 


vantage from the diffuſion of his name, and 


: 
! 
\ 
' 
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alluring than that which is conferred by the 
powers of converſation, by extemporaneous 


Hrightlines of fancy, copiouſneſs of lan- 


guage, and fertility of ſentiment. In other 
exertions of genius, the greateſt part of the 
praiſe is unknown and unenjoyed ; the wri- 
ter, indeed, ſpreads his reputation toa wider 
extent, but receives little pleaſure or ad- 


only obtains a kind of nominal ſovereignty 
flected on himſelf, and enjoys all the pleaſure 
which he beftows ; he finds his power con- 
feſſed by every one that approaches him, ſees 
friendſhip kindling with rapture, and atten- 
tion ſwelling into praiſe. 


Tur defire which every man feels of im- 
portance and efteem is ſo much gratified by 
finding an aſſembly, at his entrance, brighten- 
ed with gladneſs and huſhed with expecta- 
tion, that the recollection of ſuch diſtinctions 
can ſcarcely fail to be pleaſing whenſoever it 
is innocent. And my conſcience does not re- 
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proach me with any mean or criminal effects of 
vanity ; fince I] always employed my influence 
on the fide of virtue, and never facrificed my 
underflanding or my religion to the pleaſure 
of applauſe. - 


Tn were many whom either the de- 
fire of enjoying my pleaſantry, or the pride 
of being thought to enjoy it, brought often 
into my company; but I was careſſed in a 
particular manner by Demechares, a gentle- 
man of a large eftate, and a liberal diſpoſi- 
tion. My fortune was by no means exube- 
rant, and therefore I was not diſpleaſed with 
a friend who was willing to be entertained at 
his own charge. I became by daily invita- 
tions habituated to his table, and, as he had | 
perſuaded himſelf to believe my acquaintance 
neceflary to the character of elegance, which i 
he was deſirous of eftabliſhing, I lived in all | 
the luxury of affluence without expence or 
dependence, and paſſed my life in a perpetual | 
reciprocation of pleaſure with men whom ſimi- 
litude of accompliſhments or defire of im- 
provement crouded about us, 


Bur all power has its ſphere of aftivity, 
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beyond which it groduces no cf Demo- 
chares 
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chares being called by his affairs igts the 


abilities were ſo generally allowed. The re- 
port preſently ſpread thro* half the county 
that Demochares was arrived, and had brought 
with him the celebrated Hilarins, by whom 
ſuch merriment would be excited, as had 
never been enjoyed or conceived before. 1 
knew, indeed, the purpoſe for which I was 
invited, and, as men do not look diligently 
out for poffible miſcarriages, was pleaſed to 
and conſidered as capable of reconciling fa- 
Atoms, compoſing feuds, and uniting a whole 
province in focial happineſs. 


' AFTER a few days ſpent in adjuſting his 
domeſtick regulations, Demechares invited 
all the gentlemen of his neighbourhood to 
dinner, and did not forget to hint how much 
my preſence was expected to heighten the 

pleaſure of the feaſt. He informed me what 
prejudices my reputation had raiſed in my fa- 


vour, and repreſented the fatisfaftion with 


which he ſhould ſee me kindle up the blaze 
B 3 of 
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of merriment, and ſhould remark the various 
- effects that my fice would have upon ſuch 
1 


men declaration, by which be intended to 
quicken my vivacity, filled me with ſolici- 
tude. I felt an ambition of ſhining, which 1 
never knew before; and was therefore em- 
bartaſſed with an unuſual fear of diſgrace. 1 
paſſed the night in planning out to myſelf the 
converfation of the coming day; recol. 
lected all my topicks of raillery, propoſed pro- 
per ſubjets of ridicule, prepared ſmart re- 
plies to a thouſand queſtions, accommodated 
anſwers to imaginary repartees, and formed a 


— — 
and illuſtrations. 


Tun morning broke at laſt in the midſt 
of theſe buſy meditations. I roſe with the 
palpitations of a champion on the day of 
combat ; and, notwithſtanding all my efforts, 
found my fpirits funk under the weight of 
expeCtation. The company ſoon after began 
to drop in, and every one, at his entrance, 
was introduced to Hilarius. What concep- 
uon the inhabitants of this region had formed 
L of 
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of a wit, I cannot yet diſeover, but obſerved 
that they all ſeemed after the regular exchange 
of compliments to turn away difappoimed, 
and that while we waited for dinner, they 
caſt their eyes firſt upon me, and then upon 
each other, like a theatrical aſſembly waiting 
for a ſhew. 


Faom the uncafinefs of this fituation, I 
was relieved by the dinner, and as every atten- 
tion was taken up by the buſineſs of the hour, 
I funk quietly to a level with the reſt of the 
company. But no ſooner were the diſhes re- 
moved, than inſtead of chearful confidence 
and familiar prattle, an univerſal filence 
again ſhewed their expectation of fome un- 
uſual performane. My friend endeavoured to 
rouſe them by healths and queſtions, but 
they anſwered him with great brevity, and 
turnity. 


I ap waited in hope of fome opportu- 
nity to divert them, but could find no paſs 
opened for a fingle fally ; and who can be 
merry without an object of mirth ? After 

I. plauſe 


ph nor oppoſition, I was content to min- 

_ gle with the maſs, to put round the glaſs in 

filence, and ſolace myſelf with my own 
ans | 


Mir friend looked round him; the gueſts 
flared at one another; and if now and then 
_ @ few ſyllables were uttered with timidity and 
heſitation, there was none ready to make any 
reply. All our faculties were frozen, and 
every minute took away from our capacity of 
pleaſing, and diſpoſition to be pleaſed. Thus 
pailed the hours to which ſo much happineſs 
was decreed; the hours which had, by a 
kind of open proclamation, been devoted to 
wit, to mirth, and to Eilaris. 


Ar laſt the night came on, and the ne- 
ceſſity of parting freed us from the perſecu- 
tions of each other. I heard them as they 
| walked along the court murmuring at the loſs 
of the day, and enquiring whether any man 
would pay a ſecond viſit to a houſe haunted 
by a wit. 


Demochares, whoſe Benevolence is greater 
than his penetration, having flattered his 
hopes with the ſecondary honour which he 
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was to gain by my ſprightlineſs and clegance, 
and the affection with which he ſhould be fol- 
lowed for a perpetual banquet of gaiety, was 
not able to conceal his vexation and refſent- 
ment, nor would eaſily be perſuaded but that 
1 had ſacrificed his intereſt to ſullenneſs and 
his gueſts, and ſuppreſſed my powers of de- 
lighting, in obſtinate and premeditated ſilence. 
I am informed that the reproach of their ill 
reception is divided by the gentlemen of the 
country between us ; ſome being of opinion 
that my friend is deluded by an impoſtor, 
who, though he has found ſome art of gaining 
bs favour, & aſenid 10 ſpeak beſere wan of 
more penetration; and others concluding 
that I think only London the proper theatre 
of my abilities, and diſdain to exert my ge- 
nius for the praife of ruſticks. 


. 


I veLIEve, Mr. RaunLieR, that it has 
ſometimes happened to others, who have the 
good or ill fortune to be celebrated for wits, 


to fall under the ſame cenſures upon the like 
occaſions. I hope therefore that you will pre- 
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ſa quoque affidus labuntur tempera motu 
Non ſecus ac flumen : neque enim conſiftere fumen, 
Nec levis hora poteft ; ſed ut unda impellitur und, 
Urgeturgue prior veniente, urgetque pricrem, 
Tampora fic fugiunt parier, * 
ID. 
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. years of ripened manhood, then the better 
«© and more pleaſing part of old age.” The 
peruſal of this paſſage, having excited in me 
a train of reſlections on the ſtate of man, the 
inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the gra- 
dual chanze of his diſpoſition to all external 
he floats along the ſtream of time, I funk in- 
to a ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and, on 
a ſudden, found my ears filled with the tu- 
mult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the 
ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and 
the daſh of waters. 


Mr aftoniſhment for a time repreſſed my 
curiolity ; but ſoon recovering myſelf fo far as 
to enquire whither we were going, and 
what was the cauſe of fuch clamour and con- 
fuſion, I was told that they were launching 
out into the ocean of kfe ; that we had already 
paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in which mul- 
titudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs 
and fragility of their veſſels, and more by the 
folly, perverſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe 
who undertook to ſteer them; and that we 
were now on the main ſea, abandoned to the 
winds and billows, without any other means 
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of ſecurity, than the care of the pilot, whom 
it was always in our power to chooſe among 
great numbers that offered their direction and 
aſſiſtance. 


Irnu looked round with anxious eager- 
neſs: and firſt turning my eyes behind me, 

ſaw a ſtream flowing through flowery iſlands, 
— which every one that failed along ſeemed to 
behold with pleaſure ; but no ſooner touch- 
noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſſible, bore 
him away. Beyond theſe iſlands all was dark - 
neſs, nor could any of the paſſengers deſcribe 
the ſhore at which he firſt embarked. 


Baron me, and each other fide, was 
an expanſe of waters violently agitated, and 
covered with ſo thick a miſt, that the moſt 
perſpicacious eye could fee but a little way. 
It appeared to be full of rocks and whirl- 
pools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while they 
ſulting thoſe whom they had left behind. So 
numerous, indeed, were the dangers, and fo 
thick the darkneſs, that no caution could 
confer ſecurity. Yet there were many, who, 

by 
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by falſe intelligence, betrayed their followers 
— or by violence puſhed theſe 


whom they found in their * 
rocks. k 2 1 


Tun current was invariable and infur- 
mountable ; but though it was impoſſible to 
fail againſt it, or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was not fo violent 
as to allow no opportunities for dexterity or 
courage, fince, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid 
it by oblique direction. 

Ir was, however, not very common to 
ſteer with much care or prudence ; for, by 
ſame univerſal infatuation, every man appear- 
ed to think himſelf ſaſe, though he ſaw his 
conſorts every moment finking round him ; 
and no ſooner had the waves cloſed over 
were forgotten; the voyage was perſued 
with the fame jocund confidence ; every man 
congratulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs of 
his veſſel, and believed himſelf able to fem 
the whirlpool in which his friend was ſwallow- 
ed, or glide over the rocks on which he was 
daſhed ; 
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duſhed ; nor was it often obſerved that the 
_ fight of a wreck made any man change his 
courſe; if he turned afide for a moment, 


| he foon forgot the rudder, and left himſelf 
again ta the diſpoſal of chance. 


Tunis negligence did not proceed from in- 
difference, or from wearineſs of their preſent 
condition; for not one of thoſe, who thus 
ruſhed upon deſtruction, failed, when he was 
finking, to call loudly upon his affociates for 
that help which could not now be given him; 
and many ſpent their laſt moments in caution- 
ing others againſt the folly, by which they 
were intercepted in the midft of their courſe. 


Taz veſſels, in which we had embarked, 
being confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of 
the ſtream of life, were viſibly impaired in the 


courſe of the voyage; fo that every paſſenger 
was certain, that how long foever he might, 


by favourable accidents, or by inceſſant vigi- 
lance, be preſerved, he muſt fink at laſt. 


Tx 15 neceflity ofperiſhing might have been 
| expected 
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expected to fadden the gay, and intimidate 
the daring, at leaſt to keep the melanchuly 
and timorous in perpetual torments, and hid- 
der them from any enjoyment of the varieties 
as the ſolace of their labours; yet in effeRt 
none ſeemed leſs to expect deftruftion than 
thoſe to whom it was moſt dreadful ; they 
all had the art of concealing their danger 
from themſelves ; and thoſe who knew their 
embarraſſed their way, took care never to 
look forward, but found fome amuſement 
for the preſent moment, and generally enter- 
tained themſelves by playing with Horz, who 
life. 


Var all that Hor ventured to promiſe, 
not that they ſhould eſcape, but that they 
ſhould fink laſt; and with this promiſe every 
one was ſatisfied, though he laughed at the 
reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Horn, indeed, 
apparently mocked the credulity of her com- 
panions; for in proportion as their veſſels 
grew leaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurances of 

3 fakety ;- 
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ſafety; and none were more buſy in making 
proviſions for a long voyage, than they, whom 
all but themſelves ſaw likely to periſh ſoon 
by irreparable decay. 

In the midft of the current of life was the 
ub of InTEMPERANCE, a dreadful whicl- 
pool, interſperſed with rocks, of which the 
pointed crags were concealed under water, 
and the tops covered with herbage, on which 
Easz ſpread couches of repoſe, and with 
ſhades, where PLzAsURzE warbled the fong 
of invitation. Within fight of theſe rocks all 
who failed on the ocean of life muſt neceſſarily 
paſs. Rzason, indeed, was always at hand 
to ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow out- 
let by which they might eſcape ; but very 
few could, by her intreaties or remonſtran- 
ces, be induced to put the rudder into her 
proach fo near unto the rocks of Przasure, 
that they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort 
enjoyment of that delicious region, after 
which they always determined to perſue their 


RzAas0n was too often prevailed upon fo 
far 
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far by theſe proiniſes, as to venture her 
charge within the eddy of the gulph of In- 
TEMPERANCE, where, indeed, the circum- 
volution was weak, but yet interrupted the 
courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſen- 
ſible rotations, towards the centre. She then 
repented her temerity, and with all her force 
endeavoured to retreat; but the draught of 


the gulph was generally too ſtrong to be over- 


come ; and the paſſenger, having danced in 
circles with a pleaſing and giddy velocity, 
was at laſt overwhelmed and loft. Thoſe 
few whom Reason was able to extricate, 
generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the 
pofnts which ſhot out from the rocks of 
PrzAsSURE, that they were unable to con- 
tinue their courſe with the fame ftrength and 
facility as before, but floated along timorouſly 
and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and 
ſhattered by every ruffle of the water, till 
pining at their own folly, and warning others 
againft the firſt approach to the gulph of In- 


TEMPERANCE. 


Tux were artiſts who profeſſed to re- 
pair 
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pair the breaches and flop the leaks of the 
veſſels which had been ſhattered on the rocks 
of PLzazuzs. Many appeared to have 
great confdence in their ſkill, and ſome, 
indeed, were preſerved by it from ſinking, 
who had received only a ſingle blow ; but I 
remarked that few veſſels laſted long which 


had been much repaired, nor was it found that 


the artiſts themſelves continued afloat longer 
than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſtance. 


Tur only advantage, which, in the voy- 
age of life, the cautious bad above the negli- 
gent, was, that they ſunk later, and more 
fuddenly ; for they paſſed forward till they 
had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe com- 
pany they had iſſued from the ſtreights of in- 
fancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt were 
overſet by a croſs breeze, without the toil 

reiſtance, or the anguiſh of expetation. 
But fuch as had often fallen againft the rocks 


of PLE ASURE, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible 
degrees, contended long with the encroach- 
ing waters, and haraſſed themſelves by la- 
bours that ſcarce Hor herſelf could flatter 
with ſucceſs, 


As 
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As I was looking upon the various fate of 
the multitude about me, I was ſuddenly al- 
armed with an admonition from fome un- 
known Power, Gaze not idly upon others 
© when thou thyſelf art finking. Whence is 
„this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when thou 
and they are equally endangered? I look- 
ed, and ſeeing the gulph of Ix r Erz- 
RANCE before me, ſtarted and awaked. 


Nums. 103. Tuzspary, March 12, 1751, 


URIOSITY is one of the permanent and 
certain charaCteriſticks of a vigorous in- 
ellect, to which every advance into knowledge 
opens new proſpects, and produces new incite- 
ments to farther progreſs. All the attainments 
poſſible in our preſent ſtate are evideatly in- 
adequate to our capacities of enjoyment ; con- 
queſt ſerves no purpoſe but that of kindling 
ambition, diſcovery has no effect but of raiſ- 
ws 
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ing expeQation ; the gratification of one de- 
fire encourages another, and after all our la- 
ally at the ſame diftance from the completion 
of our ſchemes, have ſtill ſome wiſh impor- 
tunate to be ſatisfied, and ſome faculty reſt- 
les and mutinous for want of employment. 


Trax defire of knowledge, though it is of- 
tious motives, ſeems on many occaſions to 
operate without ſubordination to any other 
principle; we are eager to ſee and hear, wich- 
tions to a farther end; we climb a mountain 
for a proſpect of the plain; we run to the 
rand in a ſtorm, that we may contemplate 
the agitation of the water; we range from 
city to city, though we profeſs neither archi 
tecture nor fortification; we croſs ſeas only to 
view nature in nakedneſs, or magnificence 
in ruins; we are equally allured by novelty 
of every kind, by a defart or a palace, a ca- 
taract or a cavern, by every thing rude, and 
every thing little; we do not ſee a thicket 
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will find, that upon the firſt appearance of 
an object, or the firft ſtart of a queſtion, his 
inclination to a nearer view, or more accu- 
rate diſcuſſiom, precedes all thoughts of pro- 
fit, or of competition ; and that his deſires 
their flight may be invigorated, or their ef- 
forts renewed, by ſubſequent conſiderations, 
The gratification of curiofity rather frees us 
from uneaſineſs than confers pleaſure ; we 
are more pained by ignorance than delighted 
by inſtruction. Curiolity is the thirſt of the 
foul ; it inflames and torments us, and makes 
us taſte every thing with joy, however other- 
wiſe infipid, by which it may be quenched. 


Ir is evident that the earlieſt ſearchers after 
knowledge muſt have propoſed knowledge 
only as their reward ; and that fcience, though 
perhaps the nurfling of intereſt, was the 
daughter of curioſity: for who can believe 
that they who firſt watched the courſe of the 
ftars, foreſaw the uſe of their diſcoveries 
to the facilitation of commerce, or the men- 
ſutation of time? They were delighted with - 
the ſplendor of the nocturnal ſkies, they found 

admired 
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to ignorance and reft. 


to common occurrences, when his fortune is 
endangered by a ftorm. It is frequently the 
conſequence of a total immerſion in ſenſua- 
lity : corporeal pleaſures may be indulged 
till the memory of every other kind of hap- 
pinels is obliterated ; the mind long habitu- 
ated to a lethargick and quieſcent ſtate, in un- 
willing to wake to the toil of thinking ; and 
though ſhe may ſometimes be diſturbed by 
the obtruſion of new ideas, ſhrinks back again 


Bur, 
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Sor; nn 
the continual taſk of procuring the ſupports 
of life; denies all opportunities of deviation 
from their own narrow track, the number 
of ſuch as live without the ardour of enquiry, 
is very ſmall, though many content them- 
ſelves with cheap amuſements, and waſte 
their lives in reſearches of no importance. 


Tun is no ſnare more dangerous to 
buſy and excurſire minds, than the cobwebs 
of petty inquiſitiveneſs, which entangle them 
in trivial employments and minute ſtudies, 
and detain them in a middle ſtate between the 
tediouſneſs of total inactivity, and the fatigue 
of laborious efforts, enchant them at once 
with caſe and novelty, and vitiate them with 
the luxury of leacning. The neceſſity of do- 
ing ſomething, and the fear of undertaking 
much, finks the hiſtorian to a genealogiſt, 
the philoſopher to a journaliſt of the weather, 
and the mathematician to a conſtructer of 
dials. 


Ir is happy when thoſe who cannot con- 
tent themſclves to be idle, nor reſolve to be 
| | * 
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induſtrious, are at leaſt employed without. 
injury to others ; but it ſeldom happens that 
we can contain ourſelves long in 2 neutral. 
ſtate, or forbear to ſink into vice, when, wer 
are no longer ſoaring towards virtue. tx= 5 
„ei 
Nucacurus was diſtinguiſhed in his car- | 
ler years by an uncommon hvelineſs of imagj- 
nation, quickneſs of ſagacity, and cent of, 
through the uſual metinds of education, he 
entered into life, he applied himſelf with par- 
:— na. Gn 1 — 
motives of human actions, the complicated 
influence of mingled affections, the different 
modifications of intereſt and ambition, and 
the various cauſes of miſcarriage 2ad forcels 
| both in public and private affairs. 


Tnouoen his friends did not diſcover to 
what purpoſe all theſe obſervations were col- 
lected, or how Nugaculus would much im 
prove his virtue or his fortune by an inceſſant 
attention to changes of countenance, burſts 
of inconſideration, fallies of paſſion, and all 
the other caſualties by which he uſed to trace 
a character, yet they could not deny the 
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Hudy of buwan nature; to be worthy of = 
will man ; they therefore flattered his ranity; 
nn diſcoveries, and ned with 
e modeffy to his Jeftures on the un- 
certainty of inclination, the weakneſs of re- 
 folves, and the inftability of temper, to his 
account of the various motives which agitate 
the mind, and his ridicule of the modern dream 
of a ruling paſſion. 


„deen was the feſt incitement of Nage- 
' eu ts a cloſe infpeftion into the condut 
ef mankind. He- had no intereſt in view, 
and therefore no deſign of fupplantation ; he 
had no malevolence, and therefore detected 
faults without any intention to expoſe them ; 
but having once found the art of his 
attention upom others, he had no inclination 
to call it back to himſelf, but has paſſed his 
time in keeping a watchful eye upon every 
ning charafter, and lived upon a ſnall eſtate 
without any thought of encreafing it. 


He: is, by continual application, become 
nn 
half 
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draining him of his truſt; be enters no family 


veries; he is a perpetual ſpy upon the doors 


of his neighbours ; and knows, by long e- 


perience, at whatever diſtance, the looks of 
a creditor, a borrower, alover, and a pimp. 


_ NvuGacULus is not ilnatured, and there- 


fore 


2 


e 
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fort bis induitty has not hitherto been very mit- 
chievous to others, or dangerous to himſelf ; 
| but fiace he cannot enjoy this knowledge but 
by diſcovering it, and, if he bad no other mo- 
tive to loquacity, is obliged to traffick like 
the chymiſts, and purchaſe one ſecret with 
another, he is every day more hated as he is 
more known ; for he is confidered by great 
numbers as one that has their fame and their 
| happineſs in his power, and no man can much 
love him of whom he lives in fear. 


Tavs has an intention, innocent at firſt, 
if not laudable, the intention of regulating 
his own behaviour by the experience of others, 
betrayed Nageculus not only to a fooliſh, but 
vicious waſte of a life which might have becn 
honourably paſſed in public ſervices, or dome- 
Mie virtues. Such is the fate of all enceſ- 
five deſires, and ſuch the conſequence of giv- 


a ade needs atria. god 
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| an Nihil off quid credeve de 
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efforts for the execution of any great or ex- 


tenfive deſign, the variety of powers diſ- 
ſeminated in the ſpecies, and the propor- 


tion between the defects and excellencies of 
different perſons, demand an interchange of 
help, and communication of intelligence, and 
| by frequent reciprocations of deneficence, 
0 Wan rr 


I, it can be imagined that there 3 
a time when the inhabitants of any country 
were in a ſtate of equality, without diſt inction 
of rank, or peculiarity of poſſeſſions, it is rea- 
ſonable to believe that every man was then 


loved in proportion as he could contribute by 
2 1 
: C 3 


ral 


| | © 
uber for the ſupport of afew, then they 

tary offices, endeavoured to promote their in- 
tereſt by haxurious gratifications, and to create 
need, which they might de courted to fup- 
1 | | a 1 Wi! *: \'V . 
Tut defires of mankind are fo much 
the capacity of imagination ſo much larger than 
aul enjoyment, that no power of beſtowing 
can equalexpeRatiov. Every diſtant ear 
Ses and competitions ; that which can be ob- 
tained only by one will be deſired by multi- 
with their allotenent ; and he who cannot * 


* 0 
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portion to its uſefulnes, and 2 . 
flouriſh moſt where it is moſt rewarded : for 
this reaſon we find it practiſed with great af- 
| fiduity under abſolute governments, where 
honours and riches are in the hams of one 
man, whom all endeavour to propitiate, and 
who ſoon becomes ſo much accuſtomed to 
compliance and officiouſneſs, as not eafily to 
find, in the moſt delicate addreſs, that no- 


velty which is neceſfary to procure attention. 


Qt => ai bo ma pes oh > rs 
nion, who does not encreaſe, in fome re 
ſpe, his fondneſs of himſelf ; and, there- 
fore, be that wiſhes rather to be led forwards 
to proſperity by the gentle hand of favour, 
| | C4 than 
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ten t force dis way by labour and merit, 
"UF patron's excellencies chan his own ; that 
away diſguſt and wearineſs by a perpetual 
2 


-Twas may, indeed, ſometimes be effefted 
1 turning the attention upon advantages 
which are really poſſeſſed, or upon proſpects 
which reaſon ſpreads before hope; for, who- 
cer can deſerve or requice to be. courted 
has generally, either from nature or from for- 
tune, gifts, which he may review with fatif- 
action, and of which when he is artfully re- 
called to the contemplation, he will feldom be 
diſpleaſed. 


underſtanding to an application only to the 


paſſions, and who have learned to derive hope 
virtue, ſeldom retain dignity and magnani- 
mity ſufficient to defend them againſt the con- 
" fant recurrence of temptation to falſhood. 
He that is too deſirous to be loved will foon 


lan @ Sutter, and when be bas exhauſted 
al che vaciatians of haneſt graiſe, and can de- 
N — —— 
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Mill better than we think ourſelves. To praiſe 
us for actions, or diſpoſitions, which deſerve 


praiſe, is not to confer a benefit, but to pay 
a tribute. We have always pretenhons; 26 
fame, which, in our own hearts, we lnoew 
to be diſputable, and which we are: deficous 
to ftrengthen by a new fuſfrage ; we have 
always hopes which we fuſpect to be - 
1 
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dane en vil vio. boo foobo th 

bar. ee proper” to make the 
Sappeeaches nuder the condut of truth, 
and. 0 ſecure credit to fume encomivums, 
by ſuch praiſe as may be ratifed by the con- 
ſrieace 3 bot the mind once habituated to the 
luſcioulneſs of eulogy, becomes in a ſhort 
umeaice od fftidies, and like = vitiated 
pier is incefliady calliog for higher grac- 
ONES .. 


by is fcarcely credible how far difcern- 
ment may be dazzled by the miſt of pride, 
 tinmol fattery ; or how low the genius may 
tic gradations of fervility, 
vice of falſhood. Nommen, 2 
11414 — > whas aces, 
"maſt emcbornce of praide bes ders kanifhed, 
and by what hands it has been beſtowed. K 
has agver yet been found, that the tyr: 
_ the yluaderer, the opprefior, the moſt bate- 
5 2 fi 
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fright away from it the proſtitutes of praile, 
there is no degree of encomiaſtic veagraton 
which pride has refuſed. The emperors of 
Rome ſuffered themielves to be worſhiped in 
age more enlightened the terms peculiar to the 
praiſe and worſhip of the Supreme Being, 
have been applied to wretches whoa it wis 
the reproach of humanity to number among 
men ; and whom nothing but riches or power 
hindered thoſe that read or wrote their deifh- 
as diſturbers of the pence of — n 


Tuna an nd e em 
tical fatterers, who muſt be reſigned t in- 
9 

C 6 confeſs 


clas of ſy- 
is 2 lower 
conqueſts. But there is a _ 
them of 
man 
* t k is fi ted þ wt 
py | — rule of or _ 
— — — — 
—— to all his vices, 
— . 3 and who cafily perfuade them- 
———— | exalt- 
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— tmong et od. 
| jets of ſpeculation, the new attempt 
of an w:verſal regiſter, an office, in which 
every man may lodge an account of his ſuper- 
fuities and wants, of whatever he defires to 
_ purchaſe, or to fell. My imagination fooh 
preſented to me the latitude to which this de- 
ſign may be extended by integrity and in- 
duſtry, and the advantages which may be 
juitly hoped from a general mart of intelli- - 
gence, when onee its reputation ſhall be 56 
eſtabliſhed, thar-neither reproach 'nor ſine 
ſhall be feared from it; when an 
to it ſhall not be cenſured as the laſt reſource 
of deſperation, nor its informations ſuſpected 
a5 the fortuitious ſuggeſtions of men obliged 

| not 


e 


ployments and purſuits of others. Nor will 
it be an eninfirudfiing. ſchool to the greateſt 
enaſternn of methed- and difpacch, if fuck mul- 


f] de preſerved from embarraſment, 


— coocertiog this flendid pro- 
jeſt, and filling my thoughts with it regula- 
ien, i CORVeniencics, is: variety, and its 
— — Reader, 
hut the fame images, though e diftinct, 
All continued to. float upon my fancy. I per- 
ceived myſelf at the gate of an immente edi- 


ing place every mae d who- hut 
20-flead ignorant, and afraid 16 af quellivns, 
at H- lady ſweeping by me; whoar, 
patience, I knew. to: be my loag loved pro- 
uftreſs, CO G goiddels® 
< unploce thy favour; if thow haſt been my 
[* nog ene pexfuir for another, ifF have neves 
© forgot thy authority, is the been of p- 


„ Tzou 


„ 
% <:Fnovat e replied e faiking 
—  cc—cnkn— 


+ tagy or-laſd de} reduced to order, and that 
45 none” may 'complainr hereafter of being 
e 
e, of poſſeffing faculties for which 
< they cannot find employment, ot virtues 
—— unobſerved for wane of 'op- 
«<< portunities to exert them, of being eneum- 
<< bered with fuperfluities which they wo 
* willingly reſign, or of waſting away in de- 
<< fires which ought to be fatisfied. FusTICE 
% ty examine every man's withes, umd 
Turn is to'record them ; let us 25 
+: promeb;amcodſerve the progres of this reat 
97 N 3 


"dh moved forward, — 
e moſt fü fi of ber 
moers, beckoned her to advance, till we 
were placed near the feat of JusT1ce. The 
ſirſt who required tber afliſtance of the office, 
came forward with a flow pace, and tumour 


— antes” | 
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ee an ern, 
"2s the Mzcznas of the , the thief 


encourager of ſiterary merkt, 1s d. 
of learning and wit might i aby"exr- 
gence or diſtreſs with certainty of ſuccour. 
Jus rick very mildly enquire whether he 
had calculated the expence of ſuch a dechra- 
tion? whether he had been informed what 
number of petitioners would ſwarm about 
him? whether he could diſtinguiſh idlencks and 
negli gence from calamity, oſtentation from 
knowledge, or vivacity from wit? To theſe 
queſtions he ſeemed not well provided with a 
reply, but repeated his deſire to be recorded 
a patron. Jus ric then offered to regiſter 
his propoſal on theſe conditions, that he ſhould 
never ſuffer himſelf to be flattered ; that he 
ſhould never delay an audience when he bad 
nothing to do ; and that he ſhould never en- 
courage followers without intending to re- 
ward them. Thele terms were too hard to 
be accepted ; for what, faid he, is the end 
of patronage, but the pleaſure of reading de- 
dications, holding multitudes in fuſpenſe, and 
enjoying their hopes, their fears, and their 
anxiety, flattering them to affiduity, and, at 
kf, diſmiſſing them for impatience? JusTICE 
«4% heard 


© Run jos 
beatd his cenfeficn, and ordered hi name to 


be paſtel vain the - gite among cheats, and 


3 
r 2 
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mae 2 new art of education, by 
which hnguages and ſciences might be taught 
to all capacities, and all intlinations, without 
fear of puniſhment, pain of confinement, loſs 
of any part of the gay mien of ignorance, or 
any obſtruftion of the neceffary progreſs in 
drefs, dancing, or cards. 


Joosten and Turn did not trouble this 
his addreſs auKward, and his ſpeech barbarous, 
ordered him to be. regiſtred as a tall fellow 
. where the knowledge of reading 


A wan of 2 very great and philoſophic 
aſpect required notice to be given of his in- 
tention to ſet out a certain day, on a fubma- 


Tine voyage, and of his to take in 


pallengers for no more than double the price 
at 
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which they, might fail above, ter. Hs 
was.granded,. and. he retired. 'to.a con- 
venient fland in cxpetiation eb filkag his Sip, 
and growing rich in a ſhort time by the 'fo- 
3 m 
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— — theaurions 
tat he had; for the advancement ef tue 
knowledge, comrived- an optical inſtrument, 
by which thoſe who laid out their induſtry-en 
memorials of the changes of the wind, might 


Horus wiſhed to be known as che au- 
thor of an invention, by which cities or king- 
dems might be made warm in winter by a 
fingle fire, a kettle, and pipe. Another had 
a vehicle by which a man might bid defiance 
to floods, and continue floating in an inunda- 
ter ſhould ſubſide. Jus rica conſidered theſe 


projects as of no importance but to their au- 
thore, and therefore ſcarcely condeſcended to 
examine them; but TauTa refuſed to ad- 


* & 
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:'Twanry ame in one 
hour to give notive of aw univerfal medicines 
by which all diſcaſes) might. be cured or pre- 
_ vented, and life protracted beyond the age of 
Nas ros. But Jus vic x informed them, that 
ane univerſal medicine was ſuſſicient, and ſhe 
woukl delay the notification of ber office, 


—— yard 


own life. - 


A THOUSAND n 
were exhibited and examined. I remarked 
among this mighty multitude, that, of intel 
lectual advantages; many had great exube- 
 rance, and few confeſſed any want; of every 
art there were a hundred 'profeſſors for a 
fingle pupil: but of other attainments, ſuch 
as riches, honours, and preferments, I found 
none that had too much, but thouſands and 
10 keyer dnidend, | 


Ir often happened. that old food ws 
men married at the cloſe. of life, advertiſed 
their want of children ; nat was it. uncom- 
mon for thoſe who bad a numerous offspring, 
a to 
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S e deen hens 
red; but though appearances promiſed well on 
R 


u ne ELKO 
fron, TxuTEy condeſtended to aſk me what 


_ was my buſineſs at hes office ? 1 was fuck 
with the uncxpefted queſtion, and awaked 
15.65 je © Wh. 
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TO Ein 
that it be' arcommodated to particular 
cireumiſtances ot characters, and enter the 
heart on that fide where the paſſions find 
ready to debe it. A lady ,, liflens 
with attention to any praiſc but that of her 
deauty ; a trader_always ect to hear of 


his . influence st the bank, his importance 
on the exchabge, the Weicht of his credit, 
and the extent of his traffick ; and the author | 
will ſcarcely be pleaſed without ſome lamen- 
tations of the neglec of learning, the conſpi- 
racies againſt genius, and the flow progreſs of 
merit, or ſome praiſes ofthe diſintereſtedneſs and 
magnanimity of theſe who encounter poverty 
and contempt in the cauſe of knowledge, 
and truſt for this reward of their Ebours to 
the judgment and gratitude of poſterity. 


An affurance of unfading laurels, and im- 
mortal reputation, is the ſettled reciprocation 
of civility between amicable writers ; to raiſe 
| 3 monuments 


poſe them, ſee their edi ces periſh they ane 
towering to. completion, and thoſe few thar 
for a while ma the eye of mankit#, tre 
frank by the aps of time. oo 

No place affords 2 more firiking convic- 
von of the vanity of human hopes, than a pub- 
lick library ; .for who can ſee the wall croud- 
ed on every fide by mighty volumes, thie- 
works of laborious meditation, and accurate 


pomp of Jearning, without confidering how 
many hours have been waſted in vain endea- 


222 of adulates.. 


ries, as the oracles of their age, and the legif- 
lators of ſcience. Curiofity is naturally ex- 


they once obtained, not to judgment or | to 
genius, to-labour or to art, but to the pre- 
judice of fation, r 


Nox nine is mace common than ww 
men whoſe works are now totally negleQted, 
mentioned with praiſes by their contempora- 


Ne ar 44. 
kept up a while by the breach of faſhion, and 
then break at once and are anaikilaeed. The 
learned often bewail the loſs of ancient i- 
works; but, perhaps, if we could now re- 
Granvilles, Mentagues, Steyneys, und S, 
of their time, and wonder by what infatua- 
— lr acer” Yo _ 


Ir cannot, however, — — 
have ſunk into oblivion, whom it were unjuſt. 
to number with this deſpicable clafs. Vari- 


dus kinds of literary fame ſeem deſtined to va- 


rious meaſures of duration. Some ſpread in- 


 toexuberance with a very ſpeedy growth, but 


ſoon wither and decay; ſome riſe more flow- 
ly, but laſt long. Parnaſſus has its flowers 
of tranſient fragrance, as well as its oaks of 
towering height, and its laurels of eternal 


Anon c thoſe whoſe reputation is exhauſt- 
ed in a ſhort time by its own luxuriance, are 
the writers who take advantage of ſome pre- 


ſent incidents and characters which ſtrongly 


intereſt the paſſions, and engage univerſal 
Vor. IV. D attention. 


friend. To the quick circulation of ſuch pro- 


30. mann s. 
attention..  It'is not dificult to obtain rea- 


one is defirous ta underftand, which is de- 
bated in every aſſembly, and has divided the 
nation into parties 3 or when we diſplay the 
has made almoſt every man his enemy or his 


ductions all the motives of inteveſt and vanity 


Tr is ſcarcely to be imagined, through how 
many ſubordinations of intereſt, the ardour 
of party is diffuſed ; and what multitudes fancy 
themſelves affefted by every ſatire or pane- - 
.gyrick on. a man of emingace. Whoever has, 
at any time, taken occafion to mention him 


with praiſe or blame, whoever happens to 


love or hate any of his adherents, is deſirous 


tao confirm his opinion, and to ſtrengthen his 


party, and diligently peruſes every paper from 
which he can hope for ſentiments like his own. 
An object, 5 ſmall in itſelf, if placed 

near 
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near to the eye, will engroſs all the rays o 
light; and a tranſackion, however trivial, 
ſwells into importance, when it preſſes im- 
mediately on our attention. He that halt 


confuſion, have now very little effedt upon a 
frigid critick, and the time is coming, when 


can the brighteſt elegance of diction, or moſt 
artful ſubtilty of reaſoning, hope for much 
eſteem from thoſe whoſe regard is no longer 


Ir is, indeed, the fate of controvertiſts, 
even when they contend for philoſophical or 
theological truth, to be foon laid afde and 
lighted. Either the queſtion is decided ; and 
there is no more place for doubt and oppoſi · 


ton; or mankind deſpair of underſtanding it, 
| D 2 and 
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ſeives with. quiet jynorance, and refuſe to be 
dopes of occampuaking with — 


ener wow @bucathes may fire 
ly expect to be reckoned among thoſe, whoſe 
writings are ſecure of veneration : yet it often 
happens that the general reception of a doctrine 
obſcures the books in which it was delivered. 
When any tenet is generally received and 
adopted as an incontrovertible principle, we 
which it was firſt eſtabliſhed, or can bear that 
tediouſneſs of deduction, and multiplicity of 
evidence, by which its author was forced to 
— — — and fortify it in the 


IT is well known how much of our philo- 
ſophy is derived from Boyle”s diſcovery of the 
qualities of the air 3 yet of thoſe who now 
the detail of his experiments. His — 
lected ; we are contented to know, that he 

conquered 


* 
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| gives birth to a ſwarm of expoſitors, whoſe 

| buſineſs is to explain and illuſtrate it, and 
who can hope to exiſt no longer than 
the founder of their ſect preſerves his re- 
putation. | 


Turn are, indeed, few kinds of compo- 
| fition from which an author, however learned 

or ingenious, can hope a long continuance 
| of fame, He who has carefully ſtudied human 
D 3 + nature, 
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nature, and can well deſcribe it, may wich 


among all his prevtenſions to the regard of 

poſterity, ſeems to have pleaſed himſelf chiefly 
with his eflays, which come home to mens Lu/i- 
| eſs and boſoms, and of which, therefore, he 
declares his expectation, that they will live 
n long as books l. It may, however, fa- 
deen uſeful, though leſs confpicuous ; nor 
wil he that extends his hopes to higher 
rewards, be fo much anxious to obtain 
praiſe, as to diſcharge the duty which Pro- 
—_ _ vidence aſſigns him. 1 
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hauſted novelty, and of that intermixture of 


Vizo. 
M ON G the various cenſures, which 
performances with thoſe of my predeceſſors 
has produced, there is none more general 


than that of uniformity. Many of my readers 
_ remark the want of thoſe changes of colours, 


which formerly fed the attention with unex- 


ſabjecls, or alternation of manner, by which 
other writers relieved wearineſa, and awakcn- 
ed expectation. 


I navy, indeed, hitherto avoided the 


practice of uniting gay and folemn ſubjects 
in the ſame paper, becauſe it ſeems abſurd 


for an author to countera@ himſelf, to prefs 


at once with equal farce upon both parts of- 


the intellectual balance, and give medicines, 


which, like the double poiſon of Dryden, de- 
| Rroy the force of one another. I have en- 


deavoured ſometimes to divert, and ſome- 
94 times 


„ 
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ue to elevate; but have invgired it an uſe- 

les artempt* to diſturb merriment by folem- 
nity, on imerrupe' ſeriouſneſs by drolfery. 
Yet [ ſhall this day publiſh two letters of very 
different tendency, which, Þhope, like tragi- 
comedy, may chance to pleaſe even when 
they are not critically approved. 


N the RA 


Dx an Sin, 

HOUGH, as my mamima tells me, 

F am too young to talk at the table, I 
have great pleaſure in liſtening to the conver- 
di ſcourſe of things which I do not underſtand; 
and have, therefore, been of late particularly 
delighted with many diſputes about the alter- 
n 
. gra. 


Ox fo ke. my mamma was gone out 
of the room, I aſked a very great ſcholar what 
the ſtile was. He told me, he was afraid I 
ſhould hardly underſtand him when he in- 
formed me, that it was the ſtated and eftabliſh- 
ed method of computing time. It was not, 
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indeed, likely that | ſhould under ſtand him ; 
for I never yet knew time computed in my 
life, nor can imagine why we ſhoul# be at fo 
much trouble to count what we cannot keep. 
He did not tell me whether we are to count 
the time paſt, or the time to come; but have 
conſidered them both by myſelf, and think it 
as fooliſh to count time that is gone, as money 
that is ſpent ; and as for the time which is to 
come, it only ſeems farther off by counting; 
and therefore when any pleafure is promiſed 
me, I always think of the time as little as 1 
Can. | 


T waves fince liſtened very attentively to 
every one that talked upon this ſubjeft, of 
whom the greater part ſeem not to under- 
ſtand it better than myſelf ; for though they 
taken, and rejoice that we are at laſt grow- 
ing wiſer” than our anceſtors, I have never 
been able to diſcover" from them, that any 
body has died ſooner or been married later for 
counting time wrong; and, therefore, I be- 


| gan. to fancy, that there was great buſtle with - 


little conſequence.” 
Ds AT 
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and Mr. Saarligbt, being, it ſeems, both of 
| high learning, and able to make an almanack, 
began to talk about the new file. Sweet Mr. 
Starlight I am ſure I ſhall love his name as 


long as I live; for he told Oele roundly,. with 


a fierce look, that we ſhould never be right 
without a year of confuſion. Dear Mr. Rau- 
BLER, did you ever hear any thing fo charm- 
ing ? a whole year of confuſion ! When there 
- has been a rout at mamma's, I have thought 
one night of confuſion worth a thouſand 
nights of reſt ; and ſurely if I can but ſee a 
year of confuſion, a whole year, of cards in 
ene room, and dancings in another, here a 
feaſt, and there a maſquerade, and plays, and 
coaches, and hurries, and meſſages, and milan- 
ers, and raps at the door, and viſits, and fro- 
licks, and new faſhions, I ſhall not care what 
_ they do with the reſt of the time, nor whe- 
ter they count it by the old ſtile vr the new; 
- for | am reſolved to break looſe from the 
among the reſt ; and it will be firange if 1 
1 in the 
year of contuſion. | 


Cycix, 
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- Cyvcus, whois neither fo young nor fo 
handſome as Starlight, very gravely main- 
tained, that all the perplexity may be avoid- 
ed by leaping over eleven days inthe reckon- 
ing; and indeed, if it ſhould come only to this, 
] think the new ftile is a delightful thing; for 
my mamma ſays I ſhall go to court when 1 
am fixteen, and if they can but contrive of * } 
ten to leap over eleven days together, the | 
months of reſtraint will ſoon be at an end. It 
is , that with all the plots that have been 
kid againſt time, they could never kill it by 
_ at of parliament-before. Dear Sir, if you 

| have any vote or intereſt, get them but for 

once to deſtroy eleven months, and then 1 
ſhall be as old as ſome married ladies. But 

this is deſired only if you think they will 

not comply with Mr. Starlight's ſcheme ; for 

nothing ſurely could pleaſe me like a year of 

confuſion, when [I ſhall no longer be fixed this 

hour to my pen and the next to my needle, 

or wait at home for the dancing-maſter age 

day, and the next for the muſick · maſter, but 

run from ball to ball, and from drum 10 

| | drum; and ſpend all my time without taſks, 


— 4 


and without account, and go out without 


D 6 tallng 
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gard to preſcribed hours, or family-rules. 


* nn 3 5 a 


PROPERANTIA. 


Was ſeized this morning with an unuſual 
7 and finding that books only 
ſerved to heighten it, took a ramble into the 
ficlds, in hopes of relief and invigoration 
from the keenneſ of the air, and brightneſs of 
— 


As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my 
eyes were ſtruck with the hoſpital for the re- 
ception of deferted infants, which I ſurveyed 
with pleaſure, till by a natural train of ſenti- 
ment, I began to reflect on the fate of the 
mothers. For to what ſheher can they fly ? 
Only to the arms of thew betrayer, which 
perhaps are now no longer open to. receive 
them; and then how quick muſt be the tranſ- 


* 
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and from ſhameleſs 
ednefs ? 222 
. 


Tun 
* anguiſh 
= that I felt. 
* 
— as : 
— 
. —.—.— 
we — of our 
preſervation — 5 
— — 


T 
2 4 all once, virtuous, 
blameleſs _ 
— 2 
: | 2 for the mad. 
Rats 449; 1 . 
oy. who 22 —_ = 
2 pI 22 
guilt by the evils * 5 
which — * 
es. 


Ir cannot mbers. 
——— 22 
Kt 7 
with 
a5 


„ and r 
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or ccfuge? De world in not their. 
| 6% nor the world's law.” Their fighs, and 
tears, and groans, are criminal in the eye of 

. their tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who 
fatten on their miſery, and threaten them 
wich want or a gaol, if they ſhew the leaſt. 


To wipe all tears from off all faces, is 
_ @ taſk too hard for mortals ; but to alleviate 
power: yet the opportunities which every 
day affords of relieving the moſt wretched of 


Turn are places, indeed, ſet apart, to 
which theſe unhappy creatures may reſort, 
when the diſcaſes of incontinence ſeize upon 
them ; but, if they obtain a cure, to what are 
they reduced ? Either to return with the ſmall 
remains of beauty to their former guilt, or 
periſh in the ſtreets with nakedneſs and hun- 
ger. 


How frequently have the gay and thought- 
lefs, in their evening frolicks, ſeen a band of 


E AE 
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or reflefling upon the cruelty of thoſe who 
| perhaps firſt ſeduced them by careſſes of fond- 
reduce others to the fame wretchednefs by 
the fame means? 


To ſtop the increaſe of this deplorable mul- 
titude, is undoubtedly the firſt and moſt prefſ- 
ing confideration. To prevent evil is the 
great end of government, the end for which 
vigilance and ſeverity are properly employed. 
already depraved, have ſome claim to com- 
| paſſion, from beings equally frail and fallible 


| 2958 — 


1 am, &e. 


_ Amicvs. 


Nuns, 
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yr Ar Sapere aude, 
Ribe. Vivendi recte qui provogat boram, 
_ Riufficus expetfat dum defluat amis at ille 
W 
Hor, 
N ancient poet, unreaſonably diſcontent- 
ed at the preſent ſtate of things, which 
his ſyſtem of opinions obliged him to repre- 
ſent in its worſt form, has obſerved of the 
earth, that its greater part is covered by the 
«© uninhabitable ocean; that of the reſt ſome 
«« is encumbered wich naked mountains, and 
t ſome loſt under barren fands ; fome ſcorch- 
_ © ed with unintermitted heat, and ſome pe- 
«© trified with perpetual froft ; fo that only a 
«© few regions remain for the production of 
6 fruits, the paſture of cattle, and the ac- 
«© commodation of man. 


Tu fame obſervation may be transferred 
to the time allotted us in our preſent ſtate 


When we have deducted all that is abſorbed _ 


in fleep, all that is inevitably appropriated to 
the demands of nature, or irreſiſtibly engroſſed 


5 * 


'S 
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by the tyranny of cuſtom ; "all chat paſſes in 
regulating the ſuperficial decorations of life, 
or is given up in the reciprocations of civility 
to the difpofal of others; all that is torn from 
us by violence of diſeaſe, or ſtolen impercep- 
tibly away by laſſitude and languor ; we ſhall 
find that part of our duration very ſmall of 
which we can truly call ourſelves maſters, or 
which we can ſpend wholly at our own choige. 
Many of our hours are loſt-in a rotatiof of 
petty cares, in a conſtant recurrence of the 
fame employments; many of our proviſions 
for eaſe or happineſs are always exhauſted by 
the preſent day ; and a great part of our exi- 
ſtence ſerves no other purpoſe, than ever 
enabling us to enjoy the 6ſt. 


or the few moments which are leſt in our 
diſpoſal, it may reaſonably be expected, that 
we ſhould be fo frugal, as to let none of them 
flip from us without ſome equivalent; and 
perhaps it might be found, that as the earth, 
| however ſtreightened by rocks or waters, is 
capable of producing more than all its inha- 
ditants are able to conſume, our lives, though 
inevitable avocations, would yet afford ug a 
large 


enn. . 


lee fpace yacant to the exerciſe of our rea- 
is unden virtue; that we want not time, 
dus diligence, for great performances ; and that 
we ſquander much of our allowance, even 
K 


Tus natural and neceſſary comminution 
_ ble of the negligence with which we ſuffer 
ten to flide away ; we never confider our- 
ſelves as pollefſed at once of time ſufficient 
- for any great defign, and therefore indulge 
- eurfeives in fortuitous amuſements. We think 
it utiheceBiry to take an account of a few 
 ſupetnamerary moments, which, however 
employed, could have produced little advan- 
tage, and which were expoſed to a thouſand 
. 


Tr i obſervable, that either by nature or 
by habit, our underſtandings are fitted to 
images of a certain extent, to which we adjuſt 
- great things by diviſion, and little things by 
accumulation. Of extenſive ſurfaces we can 
only take a furvey, as the parts fucceed one 
another ; and atoms we cannot perceive, till 
the 
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Fears; 1 


Tus . 


ol fortune is by ſmall expences, by the profu- 
| from of ſums too little fingly to alarm our 


to conſider together. Of the fame kind is 
the prodigality of life ; he that hopes to look 
years, muſt learn to know the preſent value 
of ſingle minutes, and endeavour to let no 
particle of time fall uſeleſs to the ground. 


IT is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to the 
perſuit of any ſtudy, or the attainment of any 
new qualification, to look upon themſelves 
as required to change the general courſe of 
their condu&, to dmg bulinefs, and er- 


_ clude pleaſure, and to devote their days 


and nights to a particular attention. But all 
common degrees of excellence are attainable 
at a lower price; he that ſhould ſteadily and 
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cient; and it is only neceſſary, that whenever 
— Wel. 
eue ede en 
vere and laborious meditation; and when a 
ſucceſsful attack on knowledge has been made, 
the ſtudent recreates himſelf with the contem- 
plation of his conqueſt, and ſorbears another 
incurſion, till the new-acquired truth has be. 
come familiar, and his curiolity calls u 
——— or 
in ſolitude, in neceſſary buſineſs, or in volun- 
22 
haps, if it be detained by occupations led 
pleaſing, it returns again to ſtudy with greater 
alacrity, than when it is glutted with ideal" 


yo — — — 
rr 
— ef ct l | 


Faom ſome cauſe like this, it has probably 
proceeded, 
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proceeded, that among thoſe who have con- 
tributed to the advancement of learning, 
milny have riſen to eminence in oppoſition 
to'all the obſtacles, which external circum- 
ances could place in their way, amidſt tho 
tumult of buſineſs, the diſtreſſes of poverty, 
or the difipations of a wandering and un- 
ſettled ſtate. A great part of the life of Eraſ- 
ws was one continual peregrination ; ill ſup- 
plied with the gifts of fortune, and led from 
city to city, and from kingdom to kingdom, 
by the hopes of patrons and preferment, hopes 
him ; be yet found means by unſhaken con- 
ſtancy, and a vigilant improvement of thoſe 
hours, which, in the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs 
activity, will remain unengaged, to write 
more than another in the fame condition 
would have hoped to read. Compelled by 
want to attendance and folicitation, and ſo 
much verſed in common life, that he has 
tranſmitted to us the moſt perfeR delineation 
of the manners of his age, he joined to his 
| knowledge of the world, ſuch application to 
books, that he will ſtand for ever in the firſt 
rank of literary heroes. How this proficiency 
was obtained he ſufficiently diſcovers, by in- 

- forming 
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forming us, that the Praiſe of Foly, one of | 
| poled by him on the road to ah ; ne tots 
illud tempas pus «quo fait infidendum, illiteratis 


ther than for uſe. 


DPV T6 the RAU IEE. 


HOUGH you ſeem to have taken a 
1 view ſufficiently extenſive of the mi- 
ſeries of life, and have employed much of 
your ſpeculation on mournful fubjects, you 
have not yet exhauſted the whole ſtock of bu- 
man infelicity. There is ſtill a ſpecies of 
wretchednefs which eſcapes your obſervation, 
| though it mighe ſupply you with many fage 


' F cannorT but imagine the ſtart of atten- 
tion awakened by this welcome hint ; and at 
this inſtant ſee the rambler ſnuſſing his candle, 
rubding his ſpeQacles, firing his fire, lock- 
ing 


I 


—— ” 
interruption, 25d eie. 
r that he Enjoy a new c- 
lamity without difturbance. For, whether it, 
be, that continued fickneſs or misfortune has. , 
acquainted you only with the bictetnels of be> _ 
ing; or that you imagine none but yourſelf . 
able to diſcover what I ſuppoſe has ben Een 
and felt by all the inhabitants of the world :., 
whether you intend your writings as antidotal,,, 
to the levity and merriment_ with which your . . 


=E rivals endeavour to attract the farpur of the: 


part burſts in upon your ſpeculatian,.. your... 
_ gaiety is quickly overcaſt, and though yaus,, 
readers may be flattered with bopes af 


.... 
hearts. 


3 1 2 


Tram I may therefore NO owes 
wet de. . ena; OM 
wilt you that I was n 
bome difaftrous influence to be 

born to the apparent proſpect of 


Vor. IV. = 
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remaining part of life to my happineſs 2 
the encreale of their ele. 


Tus abilities of my father and mother 
tion had * , itt þ : ) over 
expert in the games that were in their time ge- 


N Zar | 3k 
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finks. bam to ſubmifierencſs. My mm,, 
therefore, governed the family withbut cor 
troul ; and except that my father fill retnined 
ſome authority in the fables,” and” now and” 
then, after a fupermumerary bottle, broke'a © 
loaking-glaſs or china diſh to prove "his fove- | 
reigaty, the whole courſe of the year wis re- 
gulated by her direQtion, the ſervants received” 
from her all their orders, and the tenants were © 
continued or diſmiſſed at her diſcretion. — 
Sus e 0 
the ſuperintendence of ber ſon's education; 
and when my father, at the inftigation- of the 
parſon, faintly propofed that T ſhould be fent © - 
to ſchool, very poſitively told him, that the 
would not ſuifer ſo fine 2 child to be ruined : 
that ſhe never knew-any boys at a grammars - 
ſchaok that could come into a room without 
bluſhing, or fit at the table without {ome auk» 
ward uncafineſs ;: that they were always pate 
ting themſelves into danger „bine 
plane; or vitiating their Behaviour Wir mean 
cr: and that, for ber part, d wot” 
rathes follow-ene:to the grave · than ſee me tear 
my cloaths, and hang down my heat,” ank 
E 2 ſueak 
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a; 
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ſneak about with dirty ſhoes and blotted fin- - 
DRIES. and a hat uncccked. 


My facher,. who had as ther and. 6 ds - 
propoſal chan to appear wiſe and manly, ſoon | 
acquieſced, ſince I was not to Jive by my 
learning ; for, indeed, be bad known very 
few ſtudents that had not ſome ſtiffneſs in their 
manner. "They therefore agreed, that a do- 
meſtick tutor ſhould. be procured, and hired 
an honeſt gentleman of mean converſation and 

nacrow fentiments, but whom, having paſſed 
zmplicitly concluded qualified to teach all that 
| was to be learned from a ſcholar. He tho 
himdelf fufficicntly exalted by being placed at 
other view than to perpetuate his felicity by 
unlimited reverence, and the utmaſt flexi- 
bility of ſubmiſſion to all my mother's opinions 
and caprices. He therefore took 
away my book, leſt I ſhould mope with too 
much appkention, charged me never to write | 
bruthed my coat before be diſmiſſed me into 
the parkour: - 


_ 
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Hs had, indeed, no occaſion to-complain 
of too burdenſome an employment ; for.my 
mother very judiciouſly conſidered, that I was 
not likely to grow politer in his company, and 
NI 
When I was ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe gene- 
rally enjoined me not to get any of my tutor's 
| ways, who was ſeldom mentioned before me 
but for practices to be avoided. I was every 
moment admoniſhed not to lean on my chair, 
croſs my legs, or ſwing my hands like my tu- 
tor; and once my mother very ſeriouſly deli- 
berated upon his total diſmiffion, becauſe I 
began, ſhe faid, to learn his manner of flicking 
on my hat, and had his bend in my ſhoulders, 
and his totter in my gait. 


SUCH, however, was ker carr, 22 
ped all theſe dgpravities; and. when I was only 
e bad rid myſelf of every ap- 

diffidence. 1 was cele- 
e 
- my remarks, and the quickneſs of my replies; 
* and many a ſcholar five years older than myſelf 
bu 
"I E 3 | 
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| bf my countenance, filenced by my readineſs 
of repartee, and tortured with envy by the 
_ addreſs with which I picked up a fan, pre- 
ſented! a fnuF&box, or received an empty 


Ar thirteen I was fo completely fcilled in 
all the niceties of drefs, that I could not only 

enumerate all the variety of filks, and diſtin- 
guiſ the product of a French loom, but dart 
my eye through a numerous company, and ob- 
I was univerfally ſkilful in all the changes of 
expenſive finery ; but, as they fay, every one 
has ſomething to which he is particularly 


Tur next year ſaw me advanced to the 
truſt and power of adjuſting the ceremonial of 
an allembly. Every one received his partner 
from my hand, and to me every firanger ap- 
plied for introduction. My heart now diſdain- 
ed the inſtructions of a tutor, who was re- 
warded with a ſmall annuity for life, and left 
me qualified, in my own opinion, to govern 


Js 
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| Iu athort ce] came Lani — 
Ae, —— — 
moſt ſplendid aſſemblies, and moſt crouded 
card- tables. Here I found myſelf univerſally 
carefſed and applauded : the ladies praiſed the 
fancy of my cloaths, the beauty of my form, 
and the ſoſtneſs of my voice; endeavoured in 

| every place to force themſelves upon my no- 
tice; and invited by a thouſand oblique ſolici- 
tations my attendance to the play-houſe, and 
my falutations in the park. I was now happy 
| to. the utmoſt, extent of my conception | 


Arz a few years, however, theſe de- 
lights became familiar, and I had leifure to 
look round me with more attention. I then 


| | Ni 


| wearineſs, by variedamuſement ; and therefore 
1 
, and to try what Sn den might be 
| E 4 found 
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"und in the fociety of men. 1 will not dhypyg. 
© the mortification with which I perceived, that 
Dey man, whoſe name T had heard mention- 
- ed wit reſpett, veecded me with a kind of 
— — compaſſion; 
and that hefe Wbeſe reputation was not well 
| eſtabliſhed, thought ir neceſſary to juſtify their 
- underſtandings, by treating me with conte mpt. 
One of theſe witlings elevated his creſt, by 
4. * a full coffee · houſt the price of 
"bt cy we Pt 6&2 not keep me that 
Po e 


T 


Wes 1 found rayfelf thus hunted from 
| Of ici —— — 
* themfelves barely admitted, I returned to the 
ies, and reſolved to dedicate my life to 
their ſervice and their pleaſure. But I find 
ö that I have now loſt my charms. Of thoſe 
I — wk wines 7 emered the gay world, ſome 
I © are married, ſome have retired, and ſome 
| "have ſomdeb changed their opinion, that they | 
' ſcarcely pay any regard to my civilities, if there | 

- i any other man in the place. The new flight 
© of beauties to whom I have made addrefſes, 
ufer me to pay the treat, and then titter with | 


* 
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boys. So that I now find myſelf welcome 
only to 2 few grave ladies, who, unacquainted | 


wieh-all ther gives cither uf>cr dignity 20/life,, 
are content to paſs their hours between their 


bed and their cards, without b from the 
old, or reverence from the young. 


1 canner. but think, Mr, Ranasan. 
that I have reaſon to complain; for ſurely the 
| females ought to pay ſome regard to the. age | 
| of him whoſe youth was palledin endeavours 
to pleaſe them. They chat encourage folly in 
the boy have no right to puniſh it in the man. 
| Yet I find, that though they laviſh their firſt 
fondneſs upon per tneſa and gaiety, they ſoom 
transfer their regard to other qualities, and un- 
gratefully abandoa their adorers to dream out 
3 ERIE. 
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T tv pleaſe the Lord wid Father of 
2 the univerſe, is the ſupreme intereſt 
6f created and dependent deings, = it is eu- 
ly proved, has been univerſally confeſſed ; und 
fince all rational agents are conſcious of hav- 
ing negleQed or violated thoſe duties which 
ave preſcribed to them, the fear of being de- 
ferted, rejected, or puniſhed by God, has al- 
ways burdened and oppreſſed the human 
mind. The expiation of crimes, and renova- 
tion of the forfeited hopes of divine favour, 
has therefore conſtituted a large part of every 
religion. 


ſu * 
? . 
, 
* 
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ent parts of the world, liowever they may 
ſometimes reproach or degrade bn, bt 
nations in their opinion of the mercy i yth- 
cability of the divitie nature. Th wil 
forgive, may, indeed, be eftabliſhed as the Wilt 
and fundamental truth of religion ; for though 
the knowledge of his exifience is the origin of 
philoſophy, yer, without the belief of his mer- 
prolpet? of enjoyitig the protection or regu 
of him, whoin the lealt deviation from rei- 

he muſt conſider as a governor too pure to bb 


Wuszns there is no hope, there can be na 
OS E 6 endeavout. 
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— A ohne and unifailing obedi- = 
mne iÞ above: the reach of terreflcial diligence; = 
band ahereface the progreſs of: life could only 
—— — 
- we, dem crime to crime, bad not the univer- 
1 ſh perfuaton, of forgivenets to be obtained by 
mee means.of reconciliation recalled thoſe 
1.30, the-paths of virtue whom their paſhons had 
-folcied aſide; and animated to new attempts, 
— nd firmer perſeverance, thoſe whom difficulty 
bau diſcouraged, or negligence ſurpriſed. 
wot oo - 

W In. agro and regions fo end from: end 
.other, that there can ſcarcely be imagined any 


— 4 — —: 
ing his juſtice by a ſpeedy and chearful ſub- 
pron rp 
| Vw th 
* minds. will always feet 
r 
tual obſervances. Ideas not repreſented by 
ſenſible objects are fleeting, variable, and eva 
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A We are not able to judge of the de- 
_-gree of coin which operated ac u - 
is recorded by ſome certain and definite e. 
He chat reviews his life in order to determine 
| the probability of his acceptance with God, if 
he could once eftabliſh the neceſſary proper- 
tion between crimes and ſufferings, night fe- 
eurely reft upon his performance of the expia- 
tion; but while ſafety remains the reward 
of mental purity, be is always afraid Jeſt he 
ſhould decide too ſoon in his own favour; left 
He ſhould not have felt the pangs of true 
-contrition ; leſt he ſhould miſtake fatiety for 
abhorrence, or imagine that his paſſions are 
- From this natural and reaſonable diffidence 
aroſe, in humble and timorous piety, a di- 
ſition to confound penance with repentance, 
to repoſe on human determinations, and-to 
and regular affignment of reconciliatory pain. 
We are never willing to be without reſource ; 
we ſeek in the knowledge of others a ſuccour 
for our Own ignorance, and me ready to truſt 
' v : 58 any 
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marks the ftate of the foul, and this willing- 
nth to calm the conſience by ſome ſettled 
n, have produced, 2s they are diverſi- 
hed in their elſes by various tempers and 
moſt of the diſquiſitions and rules, 

doubtzand folutions, that have embarraſſed 
the dofrine of repentance, and perplexed ten- 
der and flexible minds with innumerable ſeru- 
ples concerning the neceſſary meaſures of ſor- 
ow, and adequate degrees of ſelf-abhorrence ; 
and theſe rules corrupted by fraud, or debaſed 
by credulicy, have, by the common refiliency 
_ of the mind from onvextreme to another, in- 
_ cited athers to an open contempt of all ſubſi - 
diary ordinances, all prudential caution, and 
the whole diſcipline of regulated piety. = 
Rapunrancs, however difficult to be 
uſed, is, if it be explained without ſuper- 
cably underflioed. Reperntarice 5s the 
— tp antrie 
that it has offended God. Sorrow, and fear, 
and anxiety, are properly not parts, but ad- 


8 . 
connedted with it, that enen 
unn 
rity but promote its ellicacy. 
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| that he ſulfers by bis on failure, cannever l- 


bear to trace back his miſcarriage to its firſt 
cauſe, to image to himſelf a contrary l 
vigur, and to form involuntary refalucions 
18 even when he knows 
that he ſhall never again have the power of 


- committing it. No man finds him, itn dan» 


ger without ſuch trepidations of impatience 2s 
leave all human means of ſafety behind tem: 
he that has once caught an alarm of teerve;/is 
every moment ſeized with uſelefs mne, 
always adding one ſecurity to axbther, trem- 
bling with ſudden doubts, and diſtratied by 
the perpetual occurrence of new chen. 
H. therefore, he whoſe crimes have deprived 
him of the favour of God, cin refleft up 
his conduct without diſturbance, or can 


will banilh the reflection; if be who confiders 
him- 


— — 
eyes round him without ſhuddering with 
hbcror, or panting for ſecurity ; what can he 
N 


more lamented than the loſs of the divine fa- 
| "your, and every danger more dreaded than the 
6 rt ell 


Rarnzurur e at I 
fares of the world has been often recom- 
mended 2s uſeful to repentance. This at leaſt 


the primary Inovements of the heart, and the 
extirpation of hufts and appetites deeply rooted, 
and widely fpread, may be allowed to de- 


mand ſome ſeceſſion from ſport and noiſe, and 
buſineſs and folly. Some ſuſpenſion of com- 
mon affaurs, fome pauſc of temporal pain and 


— — * 
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Wai, fince every lo is 
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„Ibetaes for eternity, who- is forming 'the 
only plan in which miſcarriage catthot 5 
| paired, and exainining the only Ge 
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AuSTERITIES and — tre 
means by which the mind is i and 
rouſed, by which the attractions of plan- 
ſure are interrupted, and the chains n- 
lity are broken. It is obſerved by ans of the 
fathers, that he who reſtraims himfelf in the 
aſe of things lawful, will never excroach uyen 
, at leaſt, a cautious retreat from the um 
verge of permiſſion, and confers that ſecurity 
which cannot be reaſonably boped by har thac 
, dares always to hover over the pretipice of 
deſtruction, or delights to approach the plen- 
| fures which he knows' it fatal to partake. 


| | Aufterity is the proper antidote to indulfence ; 
the diſeaſes of mind as well as body are cured 
by contraries, and to contraries we ud 
readily have recourſe, if we GE — 
ve dread fene. 


—— 
a change 
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ane of life. That forrow which diftates 
- po caution, that fear which does not quicken 
our eſcape, that auſterity which fails to reQity 
. our alleftions, are vain and unavailing. But 
_ ſorrow and terror muſt naturally precede 
' reformation ; for what other cauſe can pro- 
dee it? He, therefore, that feels hiniſelf al- 
emed by his confcietice, anxious for the at- 
tuin ment of a better ſtate, and aflited by the 
menen ofhis paſt faults, may juſtly conclude, 
| tat the: gest work of repentance is begun, 
and hape by retirement and prayer, the natu- 
. ral and religious means of ſtrengthening his 
. conviftion, to impreſs upon his mind ſuch a 
- ſenſe of the Uivine prefentte, 2 may over- 
power the blandiſhments of fecuhr delights, 
ad enable him 0 advance from one degree of 
Holiac& to acother, ul death "hall "er him 
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1 
Dee him reverent ; and there confeſs 


11 — aud pardem beg, with 


" Warning the ground, and with our fighs 
— a 
re. 
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YT has been obſerved, by long experience, 
that late ſprings produce the jriwlthſt 
plenty. The delay ef blootits ad Mae, 
\ of verdure und breezes, is for the mei hurt 
 liderafly recompenſed by the exiiberance-tthd 
| ſecuiidity of the 'cafuing ſeaſons ; thie . 
ſoms which lie concedled till the year is M 
often fatal to 'carly lane, prey ipdn 
the firſt ſmiles of vernal deduty, 'deflroy the 
feeble principles of vegetable life, inteferpt 
| he runner... 
6 — om 
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_ © ding the hung and fprightly part of my rea- 
ders, upon whom the ſpring naturally forces 
my attention, to learn from the great proceſs 
© of nature, the difference between diligence 
to proſecute their deſigns with calmneſs, to 
watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
endeavour. to find the lucky moment which 
they cannot make. Youth is the time of 
enterprize and hope ; having yet had no occa- 
| fon of comparing our force with any oppo- 
; ing power, we naturally form preſumptions 
in en own favour, and imagine that obſtru- 
Sion and impediment will give way before 
. The firſt repulſes rather inflame vehe- 
mene than teach prudence ; a brave and ge- 
_ -nexous mind is long before it ſuſpects its own F 
. weakneſs, or ſubmits to ſap the difficulties | 
" which it purpoſed to ſubdue by florm, and 
, expected to overbear in the violence of its 
. courſe. Before diſappointments have enfor- 
_ ced the dictates of philoſophy, we believe it in 
_ our power to ſhorten the interval between | 
the firſt cauſe and the laſt effect ; we laugh at i 
rio ates . 4 
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faocy that by encreaſing the fire, we can 1 
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N AT cur entrance inte the world, when 
health and vigour give us fair p:omiſes of time 
ſufficient for the regular maturation of all our 
ſchemes, and a long enjoyment of all our ac- 
quilitions, we are eager to ſeize the preſent 
moment, to pluck every gratification within | 
our reach without ſuffering it to ripen into 
perfection, and to croud all the varieties of 
delight into a narrow compaſs : but age feb 
dom fails to change our conduct; we grow 
commonly negligent of time in proportion as 


we have lefs remaining, and ſuffer the laſt | 
part of life to ſteal from us in languid prepd- 


rations for ſome future undertaking, or in flow 


approaches to ſome remote advantage, in 


weak hopes of ſome fortuitous 


: 3 OCCUITERGE, 
or in drowſy equilibrations of undetermined 


counſel. Whether it be chat the aged, hav- 


ing tafted the pleaſures of man's condition, and | 
found them falſe and delufive, become let 
anxious for their attainment; or that free * 
miſcarriages bave deprefled them to deſpair, | 
and frozen them to inactivity; or that, like 


all'ocher objects of terror, death ſhocks them 


vs 
: ad 
t . a * ** 
ach hk , 4 
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afraid of reminding them ſclves of their decay, . 
or to diſcover to their own hearts, Gr 
WW 


A PERPETUAL, candle with our natural 
deſires ſeems to be the. lot of our preſent e. 
In youth. we, require ſomething. of the tardi- 


neſs and, frigjdity of age, and in age, we muſt | 
of 


labour to ee the fire 
youſh.z, in yough we muſt learn to, epd, 
ang in. agp 10 enjoy... | 


Tux torment of . expectation i is, indeed, 
nog, eakly to be born at a time when every 
idea, of. gratification, fixes. — and — * 
flaſhes, on, the fagcy.;. when. the baut i v 
cant t every freſh. form of delight, and has no 
rival engagements, to withdraw it from the 
rod & acre 
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reſolve to encounter not only the oppoſition of 


— ſuitable progreſs bh 
fron: the firſt falles of hid win; but have - 


„% Nit 


et af a Ihen fibre hey ür 
laieer or ſaint, and fuffer: thenfelves- th be” 
— 
nnn 1902 een F 
In>. inderd,..trequenely happem, „ 
playſeiabates diligence. He that finds him- 
_ ſelf to have performed more than was demand- 
ed, is contented to ſpare the labour of unne- | 
cellary; performances, and firs down to enjoy | 
at eaſ bis ſuperſluities of honour. He whom 
ſugceſs has made confident of his abilities, enſi- 
hy allows hinalelf the privilege of negligence, | 
and looks contemptuouſly on the gradual ad- 
vances of a rival, whom he imagines himſelf 
able to leave behind him whenever he ſhall 
ain furnmon his force to the conteſt. But 
long intervals of pleaſure diffipate attention, 
ang\weaken conſtancy ; nor is it eafy for him 
that has ſunk from diligence into floth to rouſe 
out of his lethargy, to reculle& his notions, 
rehinule his curiofity, and engage 2 his 
r 4 
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ward of genius, too often tends to obſtruct 
it. The pleafure of being careſſed, diftin- 
262 „10 guiſhed, 
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dent from. literary ſolitude. He is ready to. 


7 
ET 


Tasst evils, indeed, are by no means ta 
be imputed to nature, or to be conſidered as 
inſeparable from an early diſplay of uncom- 
mon abilities. They may © be 
eſcaped by prudence and reſolution, and muſt 
therefore be recounted rather as conſolations 
to thoſe who are leſs liberally endowed, than 
as diſcouragements to ſuch as are born with 
uncommon qualities. Beauty is well known J 
to draw after it the perſecutions of imperti- 


lafety by the loſs of beauty ? 


neuen i: 
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Naarn of nor vigour of ; 
„ be: regarded otherwiſe 
arne. 2s. means of happineſs in- 
 Solgrd by the Supreme Benefaor; but the 
Advantages of either may be lo@ by too much 
ace them. A thouſarid beau 
ties in their firſt bloſſom, by an improdent 
expoſure to the open world, have ſuddenly 
withered at the blaſt of infamy ; and men 


— 


employed, the years of youth, of ſpirit, and 
vIvacity. 


| Ir is one of the innumerable abfurdities of 
direction, than in that part of life when we 
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Tn mea veſanas habui diſpendia ire, 
Et valu panas fortss in ipſe meas. Oran. 


E are taught by Cel/as, that health js 
- beſt preſerved by avoiding ſettled ba- 
bits of life, and deviating ſometimes into flight 
aberrations from the ſtriẽt laws of medicine 


labour, and mingling hardſhips with indul- 
| gence. The body, long accuſtomed to ſlated 
| quantities, and uniform periods, is ſoon diſar - 
| dered by the ſmalleſt irregularity ; and fance 
we cannot exempt ourſelves wholly from the 
F2 power 
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gw od the common avenues of de- 
the general diver- 


gratiheations of mankind. * | | 


m i 
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tion to clegance and propriety, be quickenad 
de 

dA apt rear 

2 irritable by the ſmalleſt aſperity, 

vulnerable by the geutleſt roach. He 


that pleaſes himſelf too much withminute ex- 


actneſs, and ſubmits to endure nothing in ac- 
22 - = — mtendance, or added, be- 

_ point of perſeftion, will, 
—_— r by enters the croud of life, be ha- 


thoſe who have not in the fame manner en- 


—_—_ their ſenſations find no diſturbance 
2 ſoftneſs will facink at the coarſe- 
* felicity, like 2 plant tranſ- 

and file of he == 4" 0 
— 


—— 


. 
tween practical and ideal excellence; and he, 
3 — 4 
re 
— hopes of eaſe to ſome other 

— exiſtence b h b wild dk nes 
e 
prominences ; and that the ſofteſt bloom of 


F3 cences 
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cences and diſcalorations. The perceptions 
as well as the ſenſes may be improved to our 
own diſquiet, and we may, by diligent culti- 
vation of the powers of diſlike, raiſe in time 
an artificial faſtidiouſneſs, which ſhall fill the 
imagination with phantoms of turpitude, ſhew 
us the naked ſkeleton of every delight, and 
e 
the deformities of beauty. 


1 — indeed, would perhaps 
very little diſturb the peace of mankind, were 
it always the conſequence of ſuperfluous de- 
licacy ; for it is the privilege only of deep re- 
flection, or lively fancy, to deſtroy happineſs 
by art and refinement. But by a continual 
indulgence of a particular humour, or by a 
long enjoyment of undiſputed ſuperiority, the 
power of tormenting themſelves and others, 
and become ſufficieatly ridiculous or hateful, 
to thoſe who are within fight of their con- 
duct, or reach of their influence. 


| Trxy that have grown old in a ſingle ftate 


are generally found to be moroſe, fretful, and 


Captious z tenacious of their own practices and 


maxims; 


, 


dut unhappily be that fixes his attention on 
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maxims; ſoon offended by contradiftion or 
up all claim to choice and reaſon, and fubmit 
themſelves to unlimited authority. Such is 
the effect of having lived without the neceſſity 
of conſulting any inclination but their own. 


Tas iraſcibility of this clas of tyrants 8 


generally exerted upon petty provocations, 
ſuch as are incident to under ſtandings not far 


extended beyond the inſtinQts of animal life ; 


things always before him, will never have lang 


ceſſations of anger, There are many vete- 


rans of luxury, upon whom every noon brings 
a paroxylin of violence, fury, and execration; 
they never fit down to their dinner without 
finding the meat fo injudiciouſly bought, or 
ſo, unſkilfully dreſſed, fuch blunders in the 
as can ſcarcely be expiated without blood ; and, 
in the tranſports of reſentment, make very lit- 
but let ſiy their menaces, or growl out their 
diſcontent upon all whom 8 — to 
the ſtorm. | 
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n 
| condition than that ofdependence on a pecviſh 
| many. In every other flate of i; the 
certainty of pleaſing is perpetually increaſed 
. by a fuller knowledge of our duty ; and kind- 
neſs and confidence are firengthened by 
every new act of truſt, and proof of fidelity. 
But peeviſhneſs facrifices to a momentary of- 
fence the obſequiouſneſs or uſefulneſs of half a 
Ie, and as more is performed encreaſes her 


_ CanvsaLvs gained a fortune by trade, 
and retired into the country; and, having a 
brother burdened by the number of his chil- 
dren, adopted one of his fons. The boy was 
_ diſmiſſed with many prudent admonitions; in- 
formed of his father's inability to maintain him 
in his native rank; cautioned againſt all oppo- 
ktion to the opinions or precepts of his uncle; 
and animated to perſeverance by the hopes of 
fupporting the honour of the family, and over- 
topping his elder brother. He had a natural 
ductihey of mind, without much warmth of 
aſfeition, or elevation of ſentiment; and there- 
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2 
thoſe heads by which the price of fNocks is 
changed and adjuſted ; and behaved with fuch 
years the will was made, and TJuvencaies was 
declared beir. But unhappily, a month after- 
wards, retiring at night” from his uncle's 


chamber, he left the door open behind him : 
ceptibly delining, for want of time to delibe- 
rate, left his money to a trading company. 


Wurm female minds are imbittered by 
age or folitude, their malignity is generally 
exerted in a rigorous and ſpiteful faperin- 
tendence of domeſtic trifles. Eripbile has 
on the degeneracy of ſervants, the naſtineſsof 
her houſe, the ruin of her furniture, the liſli- 
culty of preſerving tapeſtry from. the maths, 
and the careleſneſs of the fluts whom ſhe em- 
ploys in bruſhing it. It is her buſineſs every 
F 5 morn- 


morning to vifit all the rooms, in bopes of 
findiog a chair without its cover, a window 
ſhut or open contrary to ber orders, a ſpot on 
the hearth, or a feather on the floor, that the 
reſt of the day may be juſtifiably ſpent in taunts 
of contempt, and vociferations of anger. She 
ies for no other purpoſe but to preſerve the 
neatneſs of a houſe and gardens, and feels 
ther inclination to pleaſure, nor aſpiration after 
ployment of keeping gravel from graſs, and 
wainfcot from duſt. Of three amiable nieces 
ſhe has declared herſelf an irreconcileable 
enemy to one, becauſe ſhe broke off a tulip 
wich her hoop; to another, becauſe ſhe ſpilt 
her coffee on a turkey carpet; and to the 
parlour. She has broken off her intercourſe of 
viſits, becauſe company makes a houſe dirty; 
and reſolves to confine herſelf more to her 
own affairs, and to live no longer in mire by 
fooliſh lenity and indulgence. 


Pzevisnness is generally the vice of nar- 
. row minds, and, except when it is the effect 
ol anguiſh and diſeaſe, by which the reſolu- 
tion is broken, and the mind made too feeble 


* 
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to bear the lighteſt oe ins mileries, 
proceeds from an unreaſonable perſuaſion of 
the importance of trifles. The groper re- 
medy againk it is, to conſider the dignity of 
human nature, and the folly of ſuifering per- 
thy of our notice. 50 


t that reſigns his peace to little caſual- 
ties, and ſuffers the courſe of his life to be 
interrupted by fortuitous inadvertencies, or 
trivial offences, delivers up himſelf to the di- 
rection of the wind, and loſes all that con- 
ſtancy and equanimity which conſtitute the 
chief praiſe of a wiſe man. 


Taz province of prudence lies between 
the greateſt things and the leaſt ; ſome ſurpaſs 
our power by their magnitude, and fome 
eſcape our notice by their number and their 
frequency. But the indiſpenſable buſineſs of life 
will afford ſufficient exerciſe to every, undgr- 
ſanding and ſuch is the limitation of the hu- 
man powers, that by attention to trifles we 
muſt let things of importance paſs unobſerved: 
when we examine a mite with a glaſs, we fee 
nothing but a mite. 
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ed, will eee little prof: that it is hivintereſ 
to-pleaſt others, experience will inform him. 
N is therefore not leſs neceffary to happineſs 
than to virtue, that he rid his mind of paſſions 
which make him uneaſy to himſelf, and hate- 
fol to the world, 6328 — 
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em, Pefibume, ducis ? 
* gud Tifipbone, quibus exagitare colubris ? 
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Know not whether it is always a proof of 
innocence to treat cenfure with con- 
tempt. We owe fo much reverence to the 
wiſdom of mankind, as juſtly to wiſh, that 
our own opinion of our merit may be ratified 
by the concurrence of other ſuffrages ; and 
ſince guilt and infamy muſt have the ſame ef- 


Neat DECNSHNENEEE me 
fet upon intelligences unable to pierce be- 
youd external. appearance,  and-:influeticed = 
often rather by example than precept, we ave 
obliged to refute a ſalſe charge, led we ſhould 
countenance the crime which we have' never 
committed. To turn away from an- aceuſs- 
tion with ſupercilious filence, is equally in the 
power of him that is hardened by villiany, and 
inſpirited by innocence. The walt of brafs 
which Horace erects upon a clear conſcience, 
power ; and we ſhould | always with is pre- 


Fon this reaſon 1 have determined np 


Vun ru you will be able to 

your boaſted impartiality, when you hear, that 
| I am conſidered as an adverſary by half the 
Duale world, you may furely pardon me for 
to which you may imagine yourſelf en- 
titled 


d mne e 
traction, or your virtue. Beauty, Mir. Ran- 
BLEA, hes een overpowered the refolutions 
of abe Gems 40d: the. reafoningrof the wiſe, 
rouſed the old 1 
rigoros 4 ſaſtmne. $3 


1 Kn one of thole unhappy beings, who 
have been marked out as huſbands for many 
different women, and deliberated a bundred 
times on the brink of matrimony. I have 
diſcuſſed all the nuptial prelimigaries ſo often, 
that I can repeat the forms in which join- 
tures are ſettled, pin money ſecured, and pro- 
viſions for younger children aſcertained ; but 
am at Kft doomed by general conſent to ever- 
laſting ſolitude, and excluded by an irreverſible 
decree from all hopes of connubial felicity. I 
am pointed out by every mother, as a man 
whoſe viſits cannot be admitted without re- 
proach; who raiſes hopes only to embitter diſ- 
appointment, and makes offers only to ſeduce 
gvis into a waſte of that part of life, in which 


I noyz you will think, that ſome part of 
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ardour, and therefore I breathed out the 
of my firſt affe ction at the feet of the gay, the 


deavoured to give the ladies an opportunity of 
ſeeming to difcard me; and that T { 


gularity in her condudt, or ſoine depravity in 
her mind ; not becauſe I was charmed by an- 
other, but becauſe I was offended by herſelf, 


I was very early tired of that ſuccelin 
young men are diffipated and enſeebled, and 
had not Jong glittered in the ſplendour of an 
ample patrimony before I wiſhed for the calm 
and ſerenity of domeſtick happineſs. Youth 
1s naturally delighted with ſprightlinefs and 
ſighs 
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of expecients, contempt of . difliculty, aſſu- 
rance of adgrefs, and promptitude of reply; 
conſidered her a exempt by ſome precogative 
of nature from the weakneſs and timidity of 
female minds ; and congratulated myſelf upon 
a companion ſuperior to all common troubles 
and embarraſſments. I was, indeed, fome- 
what diſturbed by the unſhaken. perſever- 
ol an unceaſonable ſettlement; but ſhould have 
conſented. to paſs my life in her arms, had 
not my curiolity led me to a croud gathered 


in the firect, where I found Fereculs, in the 


preſence of hundreds, diſputing for ſix- pence 
with a chairman. I faw her in ſo little need 
e aſſiſtance, that it was no breach of the laws 
of chivalry to forbear interpolition, and I 
ſpared myſelf therefore the ſhame of owning 
ber acquaintance. I forgot ſome point of 
ceremony at our next interview, and ſoon 
provoked her to forbid me her preſence. 


Mr next attempt was upon a lady of great 
_ eminence for learning and philoſophy. I had 
Jormity of connubial converſation, and there- 
fore 
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diſcernment when | ſelected from a mulaitude 
of wealthy beauties, the deep-rend Mae, 
ſcarcely condefcended to make tea, but ſur the 

linguiſt, the geometrician, the aſtronomer, or 
the poet. The queen of the aas was 
only to be gained by the hero who could c- 
quer her in ſingle combat; and Heben. 
heart was only to bleſs the ſcholar who could 
everpower her by diſputation. Amidft the 
fondeft tranſports of courtſhip ſhe could call 
for a definition of terms, amd weated every 


reduced to regular fyllogiſm. You may exi- 
ly imagine, that I wiſhed this courtſhip at an 
end ; but when I defired her to ſhorten my 
torments, and fix the day of my felicity, we 
were led into a long converſation, in which 
Afiſathea endeavoured to demonſtrate the fol- 


ly of attributing choice and felf-diceftion/to = 
any human being. It was not difficult to 
diſcover the danger of committing myſelf fos 
ever to the arms of one who might at any 
time miſtake the diftates of paſſion, os the 
calls of appetite, for the decree of ſate ; os 
confider 
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conſider cuckoldom es neceſſary to the gene- 
ral ſyſtem, a> 2 link in the everlaſting chain 
of ſucceſſive cauſes. I therefore told her, that 
deſtiny bad ordained us to part; and that no- 
thing ſhould have torn me from her but the 
— * 


K coder nc. 
theprixlent, the cxconomical — lady 
who conſidered wit as dangerous, and learn- 
ing as ſuperfluous ; and thought that the wo- 
man who kept her houſe clean, and her ac- 
counts exact, took receipts for every payment, 
and could find them at a ſudden call, enqui- 
red nicely after the condition of the tenants, 
read the price of flocks once a week, and 
purchaſed every thing at the beſt market, 
could want no accompliſhments neceſſary to 
the happineſs of a wiſe man. She diſcourſed 
with great ſaleninity on the care and vigilance 
which/ the fuperintendance of a family de- 
mands ; obſerved how many were ruined by 
conkdencein ſervants ; and told me, that ſhe 
| never expected honeſty but from a ſtrong 
cheſt, and that the beſt ſtgrekeeper was the 
miſtreſs's eye. Many ſuch oracles of gene- 

| umprove- 
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improvements in her ſchemes for the regula- F 
tion of her ſervants, and the difiribution of | 
der time.” Fwis convinced, that whatever T 
might ſuffer from Sophronia, I ſhould eſcape 
poverty and we therefore proceeded to adjuſt 
the ſettlements according to her own rule, 

came to me in tears to intreat my intereſt for A 
, a reconciliation to her miſtreſs, who had turn- 
ed her out at night for breaking fix teeth in a 

tortoiſe-ſhell comb: ſhe had attended her lady 
from a diſtant province, and having not lived - 
long enough to fave much money, was defti- 
tute among ſtrangers, and though of a good 
family, in danger of periſhing in the fireets, 
or of being compelled by hunger to profiitu- 
tion. I made no ſcruple of promiſing to reſtore 
her; but upon my firſt application to Sophronia 
was anſwered with an air which called for ap- 
probation, that if ſhe neglected her own af- 
fairs, I might ſuſpect her of neglefting mine; 
| that the comb ſtood her in three half-crowns ; 
i that no ſervant ſhould wrong her twice ; and 2 
| that indeed, ſhe took the firſt opportunity of | 

parting with Phyllida, becauſe, though ſhe 
4 was honeſt, her conſtitution was bad, and ſhe 


thought her very likely to fall fick. Of our 
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OWER and ſuperiority are ſo flatter- 


From the ſame principle , tending yet more 
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neceffity of affigning any other reaſon than her 
equitable claims by violence and penalties, 
than deſcend from the dignity of command to 
diſpute and — 


ta be falpetted, thatthis po- 
ltical pride has ſometimes found its way into 
legiſlative aſſemblies, and mingled with deli- 
berations upon property and life. A flight 
peruſal of the laws by which the meaſures of 


miſlnefs of wa „as can ſcarcely be be- 
lieved to have been produced by publick wiſ- 
dom, fincerely and calmly ſtudious of publick 
ha — F , 


Boerbaaue relates, that he never ſaw a crimi- 
minal dragged to execution without aſking 
himſelf, * Who knows whether this man is 
not leſs culpable than me? On the days 
when the priſons of this city are emptied into 
the grave, let every ſpectator of the dread- 

"WY ful 
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—— 


| thouſands to the legal maſſacre, and look with 


careleſſneſs, perhaps with triumph, on the ut- 


exacerbations of human miſery, would 

and de- 
r 7 

jection? For, 2 

2 peace or proſperity of others, 


than the theft of a piece of money ? 


icular ſpecies of robbery becomes preva- 
particular — 
— of male factors is commonly cut off, ane 
ents; rr 4 
greater oy of _— ee 
methods of conveyance. The hw — 
news the perſuit in the beat of anger, 


overtakes the offender again with death. By 


practice inflictions are multiplied, 
2 D 
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ſocieties are fuppoſed to have over the lives of 
thoſe that compoſe them, nor fimply to puniſh 
ferve quiet ; he enforces thoſe laws with ſe- 
vetity that ure moſt in danger of violation, as 
guard on that fide which is threatened by the 


with ſo little fuccefs, that rapine and violence 
are hourly encreafing ; yet few ſeem willing 
to deſpair of its efficacy, and of thoſe who 
 comuption of the people, ſome propoſe the 
terrifick puniſhmems ; ſome ſome are inclined to 

accelerate 


— — 
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accelerate the executions ; ſome | 
pardons ; and all ſeem to think that lenity has 
given confidence to wickedneſs, and that we 
can only be reſcued from the talons of robbery 
dy inflexible rigour, and fanguinary juſtice. - 


Yer fince the right of ſetting an uncertain 
and fince experience of paſt times gives us lit- 
tle reaſon to hope that any reformation will 
de effected by a periodical havock of our fel- 
low beings, perhaps it will not be uſeleſs to 
relaxations of the law, and a more rational 
| and equitable proportion of penalties to ei- 

fences. 


Dar is, as one of the ancients obſerves, 
. — of dreadful things 
the moſt dreadful; an evil, beyond which, no- 
thing can be threatened by ſublunary power, 
or feared from human enmity or vengeance. 
This terror ſhould, therefere, be reſerved as 
the laſt reſort of authority, as the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt operative of probibitory ſanctions, 
and placed before the treaſure of life, to guard 
from invaſion what cannot be reſtored, To 
Vor. IV. G equal 
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N der torodbery, to conſound in common minds 
. the gradations, of injury, and incite the com- 

3 mien 2 greater crime, to prevent the de- 
tefQion of a lefs. If only murder were punith- 
od with death, yery few robbers would ffain | 
their hands in blood; but when, by the laſt at of 

cruelty no new danger is incurred, and great- 
_ or ſecurity may probably be obtained, upon 
what principle ſhall we bid them forbear ? 


| Ir may be urged, that the ſentence is of- 
: ten mitigated to fimple robbery ; but ſurely 
this is to confeſs, that our laws are unreaſon- | 

_ able in our own opinion; and, indeed, it may 
A, de obſerved, that all but murderers have, at 
— — — 


„ 


_ _ From this conviftion of the inequality of 
— the puniſhments to the offence proceeds the 
frequent ſolicitation of pardons. They who 
would rejoice at the correction of a thief, are 
yet ſhacked at the thought of deſtroying him. 
Hs crime ſhrinks to nothing compared, with 
* | | PIT" Yes 
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munity ; but their death ſeems not to contri- 
ates than any other method of ſeparation. A 
thief ſeldom paſſes much of his time in recol- 
Teftion or anticipation, but from robbery haft- 
ens to riot, and from riot to robbery ; nor, 
when the gravecloſes upon his companion, has 


Tua frequency of capital puniſhments 
| therefore rarely hinders the commiſſion of a 
detection, and is, if we reaſon only upon pru- 
| dential principles, chiefly for that reaſon to 
de avoided. Whatever may be urged by ca- 
ſuiſts or politicians, the greater part of man- 
| kind, as they can never think, that to pick the 
minal, will ſcarcely believe, that two miale- 
factors ſo different in guilt can be juſtly doom 
ed to the ſame puniſhment ; nor is the neceſ- 
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ity of ſubmitting the conſcience to human 
Jaws fo plainly evinced, fo clearly ſtated, or fo 
generally allowed, but that the pious, the ten- 
Aer, and the juſt, will always feruple to con- 
ur with the community in an act which their 


Hz who knows not how often 

Wo rigs ang Boy non 
Crimes are concealed and forgotten for fear of 
hurrying the offender to that ſtate in which 
there is no repentance, has converſed very lit- 
tle with mankind. And whatever epithets of 
reproach or contempt this compaſſion may in- 
cur from thoſe who confound cruelty with 
_ firmneſs, I know not whether any wiſe man 
would wiſh it leſs powerful, or leſs extenſive. 


Ir thoſe whom the wiſdom of our laws bas 
condemned to die, had been detected in their 
 udiments of rabbery, they might by proper 
diſcipline, and uſeful labour, have been diſen- 
- tangled from their habits, and by eſcaping all 
dhe temptations to ſubſequent crimes, have 
_ palſed their days in reparation, and penitence; 
and detected they might all have been, had 
; &þe proſecutors acen certain, that their lives 


would 
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would have been ſpared. I believe, every 
thief will confeſs, that he has been more than 
once ſeiaed and diſmiſſed ; and that he has 
cauſe he knew, that thoſe whom he injured 
would rather connive at his eſcape, than cloud 
their minds with the horrors of his death. 


Azz laws againſt crimes are ineſfectual, 
unleſs ſome will inform, and ſome will profe- 
cute ; but till we mitigate the penalties for 
mere violations of property, information will 
always be hated, and proſecution dreaded. The 
heart of a good man cannot but recoil at the 
thought of puniſhing a flight injury with 
death; eſpecially when he remembers, that the 
thief might have procured ſafety by another 
r 
his remaining virtue. 


Tur obligations to aſſiſt the exerciſe of 
publick juſtice are indeed firopg ; but they 
will certainly be overpowered by tenderneſs 
for life. What is puniſhed with ſeverity con- 
trary to our ideas of adequate retribution, will 
be ſeldom diſcovered ; and multitudes will be 


ſuflered to advance from crime to crime, till 
83 they 
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they deſerve death, becauſe if they had been 


N. | 
death before they deſerved it. 

Tuts ſcheme of invigorating the laws by 
relaxation, and extirpating wickedneſs by le- 
nity, is ſo remote from common practice, that 
I might reaſonably fear to expoſe it to the 
publick, could it be ſupported only by my 
own obſervations : I ſhall, therefore, by aſ- 
cribing it to its author, Sir Thomas More, en- 
deavour to procure it that attention, which I 
wiſh always paid to prudence, to juſtice, and 
to mere. | 
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To the RamnBLinn. 


S1R, 


Sit down in purſuance of my late engage- 

ment to recount the remaining part of the 
adventures that befel me in my long queſt of 
conjugal felicity, which, though I have nor 
yet been ſo happy as to obtain it, I have at 
leaſt endeavoured to deſerve by unwear ĩed di · 
ligence, without ſuffering from repeated diſ- 
Ke” p17 © + dan ta 
preſſion of my activity. 


You muſt have obſerved in the world a 
ſpecies of mortals who employ themſelves in 
promoting matrimony, and without any viſible 
motive of intereſt or vanity, without any diſ— 
coverable impulſe of malice or benevolence, 

G4 _ with- 
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| without any reaſon, but that they want ob- 
jects of attention, and topicks of converſation, 
are inceſſantly buſy in procuring wives and 
huſbands, fill the ears of every ſingle man and 
when they are informed of your age and for- 
tune, offer a partner of life with the fame 
_ readineſs, and the fame indifference, as a ſaleſ- 
man, when he has taken meaſure by his eye, 
fits his cuſtomer with a coat. 


Ir might be expected that they ſhould ſoon 
be diſcouraged from this officious interpoſition 
by reſentment or contempt ; and that every 
fo much of his happineſs muſt depend, by his 
own judgment and obſervation: yet it bap- 
pens, that as theſe propoſals are generally made 
with a ſhew of kindneſs, they ſeldom pro- 
voke anger, but are at worſt heard with pa- 
minds to approbation ; for many are ſure to 
find in a new acquaintance, whatever qualities 
report has taught them to expect; and in 
more powerful and active underſtandings they 
_ excite curioſity, and ſometimes by a lucky 
| chance 
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| chance bring perſons of ſimilar tempers within 
1 was known to polleſs a fortune, and to 
want a wife; and therefore was frequently at- 
tended by theſe hymeneal ſolicitors, with 
| whoſe impartunity I was ſometimes diverted, 
for me as vulturs for a carcaſe z each employed 
all his eloquence, and all his artifices, to en- 
force and promote his own ſcheme, from the 
| ſucceſs of which he was to receive no other 
advantage than the pleaſure of defeating others 
equally eager, and equally induſtrious. 


' Ax invitation to ſup with one of thoſe buſy ö 
friends, made me by a concerted chance ac- 23 
| quainted with Camilla, by whom it was ex- 
| pected, that I ſhould be ſuddenly and irreſiſti 
bly enſlaved. The lady, whom the fame 
- _ kindneſs had brought without her own con- 
currence into the lifts of love, ſeemed to think 
me at leaſt worthy of the honour of captivity; 
and exerted the power, both of her eyes and 
wit, with ſo much art and ſpirit, that though 


| I had been too often deceived by appearances 
( i devote myſelf irrevocably at the firſt inter- 
n view, 


20 of 
2 pony miſtook 
 damaiks, and i c 
* ſent for ribbands 2 
—— I 
learned 
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than a woman 


ſpecies of monkies; and confeſſed, that when 
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applauded the noble ſentinbnt of Ph, 
3 INA born 3 man rather 
that women are only a higher 
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ſhe conſidered the behaviour, or heard the 
 eoaverfation, of her ſex, ſhe could not but 
E 0 PER 


0 
provoked, by this inſolence, all the rage of ha- 
tred, and all the perſecutions of calumny; nor 
was ſhe ever more elevated with her own ſu- 
periority, than when ſhe talked of female 
anger, and female cunning, Well, fays ihe, 
has nature provided that fuch virulence ſhould 
be difabled by folly, and ſuch cruelty be re- 


' Krained by impotence. 


CaniLtLia doubtleſs expected, that what 
the loſt on one fide, ſhe ſhould gain on the 
other; and imagined that every male heart 
would be open to a lady, who made ſuch ge- 
nerous advances to the borders of virility. 
But man, ungrateful man, inſtead of ſpringing 
forward to meet her, ſhrunk back at her ap- 
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proach. She was perſecuted by the ladies as a 
 deſerter, and at beſt received by the men only 
2 a fugitive. I, for my part, amuſed myſelf a 
while with her ſopperies, but novelty ſoon 
gave way to deteſtation, for nothing out of the 
common order of nature can be long borne. I 
had no inclination to a wife who had the rug- 
gedneſs of man without his force, and the ig- 
norance of woman without her ſoftneſs ; nor 
could I think it my quiet and honour to be 
_ - truſted to ſuch audacious virtue as was hour- 
Mr next mifires was Nitells, a lady of 
gentle mien, and foft voice, always ſpeaking 


a of * 


to approve, and ready to receive direction 


from thoſe with whom chance had brought her 

inte company. In Niralla I promiſed myſelf 
an eaſy friend, with whom I nxght loiter away 
the day without difturbance or altercation. I 
therefore ſoon reſolved to addreſs her, but was 
diſcouraged from proſecuting my courtſhip by 
obſerving, that her apartments were ſuperſti- 
noully regular; and that, unleſs ſhe had no- 
tice of my vilit, ſhe was never to be ſeen. 
There is a kind of anxious cleanlineſs which 
I have always noted as the characteriſtick of a 
Jatternz 


— 


flattern; it is the fuperfluous ſcrupuloſity of 
ſpicion: it is the violence of an effort againſt 
hadic, which, being impelled by e. 
tives, cannot fihp at the widile poll © 


traces xe chin a 
with nicety than with elegance; and feldom 
could forbear to diſcover by her uneaſineſ and 
and her imagination engroſſed: I therefoee 
concluded, that being only occaſzonally and 
ambitiouſly dreſſed, ſhe was not familiarized 
to her own ornaments. There are fo many 
competitors for the fame of cleanlineſs, that it 
is not hard to gain information of thoſe that 
fail, from thoſe that deſire to excel : Iquickly 
finery and dirt; and was always in a wrapper, 
K  — — 
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I was then led by my evil deſtiny to 
Gant dis, who never neglected an opportu- 
nity of ſeizing a new prey when it came with- 
in her reach. I thought myſelf quickly made 
happy by a permiſſion to attend her to pub- 
lick places; and pleaſed my own vanity with 

imagining 


breakfaſt in the gardens; and in the morning 
the had been informed of ſome new ſong in 
the opera, ſome new dreſs at the play-houſe, or 
fome performer at a concert whom ſhe long- 
ed to hear. Her intelligence was ſuch, that 
there never was a ſhew, to which ſhe did not 
ſummon me on the ſecond day; and as ſhe 
Hated a croud, and could not go alone, I was 
obliged to attend at ſome intermediate hour, 
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and pay the price of a whole company. When 


chirmed 
n 


moderate defires of feaks and m Domes, rule, 


degrees, and \dizmonds. IF now 
Y > fad the ii of Chr e | 
—— and added one more to 
and forty lovers, whoſe fortune and patience 
her rapacity had exhauſted. 


he Gras 
Aions ; but kept them 1 
She had newly inherited a large fortune, = 
having ſpent the early part of her Be in 
peruſal of romances, brought with her into 
crifices ;and thought her charms diſhonoured, 
and her power infringed, by the ſoſteſt oppoſi- 


tion to her ſentiments, or the ſmalleſt tranſ- 


greffion of her commands. Time might in- 


ed cure this ſpecies of pride in a mind not 


naturally undiſcerning, and vitiated only by 
falſe repreſentations ; but the operations of 
time are flow; and I therefore left her to grow 


— or to continue in error at her 


Tavs 
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| Tuus I have hitherto, in ſpite of myſelf, 
paſſed my kſe in frozen celibacy. My friends, 
. Indeed, often tell me, that I flatter my ima- 
enn gratify ; that I dreſs up an ideal charmer 
in all the radiance of perfeRtion, and then en- 
ter the world to look for the fame excel- 
lence in corporeal beauty. But ſurely, Mr. 
RAMBLER, it is not madneſs to hope for ſome 
I have been deſcribing ; at leaſt, I am reſolved 
to purſue my ſearch; for I am fo far from 
thinking meanly of marriage, that I believe it 
able to afford the higheſt happineſs decreed to 
our preſent ſtate; and if after all theſe miſ- 
carriages I find a woman that fills up my ex- 


Yours, &c. 
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Optat ephippia bos piger; optat arare caballue. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

Was the ſecond fon of a country gentle- 

man by the daughter of a wealthy eitinen 
of London. My father, having by his mar- 
riage freed the eſtate from a heavy mortgage, 
ſelf diſcharged from all obligation to farther 
thought, and entitled to ſpend the reſt of his 
life in rural pleaſures. He therefore ſpared 
nothing that might contribute to the comple- 
tion of his felicity ; he procured the beſt guns 
and horſes that the kingdom could ſupply, paid 
large ſalaries to his groom and huntſman, and 
became the envy of the county for the diſci- 
pline of his hounds. But above all his other 
attainments, he was eminent for a breed of 


pointers 


„ene 
been which by lag and | 
| vigilant cultivation be had fo much improved, 
that, pot A or heagheock could reft in 
ſecurity, and game of whatever ſpecies that 
dazed, to light upon his manor, was beaten 
— Sr 


* My ther biother was very early initiated 
in the chace, and at an age when other boys 
are creeping ble ſnails znwillingly to ſchool, 
de could wind the horn, beat the buſhes, 
bound over hedges, and ſwim rivers. When 
the. hungfmnan one day broke his leg, he ſup- 
pled his place with equal abilities, and came 
bene with. the, ſcut in his hat, amidſt the ac 
clampions of the whole village. I being iber 
aa, or timorous, leſs defirous of honour, 
h capable. of ſylvan heroiſm, was always 
the favaurite of my mother ; becauſe I kept 
my cpat clean, and my complexion free from 
— and tanned, nor carry © 

3 —— 
— 


M mother had not been taught to amuſe 
2 and being. mach inclined 


Atiom to the notions which he had eee 


diſplaid her father's 
bills which he had paid at fight 3 of the fugs 
change ; the heaps of gold which be uſed on 
Saturday night to tos about wi a ſhovel; 
the extent of his warehouſe, and the flrengeh 
of his doors; and when ſhe relaxed her i. 
furniture of their country-houſe, or repeated 

the wit of theclerk s and porters. 3 


By theſe narratives I was fired with the 
ſplendor and dignity of Lade, and of unge. 
1 therefore devoted myſclf to a ſhop, and 

| warmed 
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wirined my imagination from year to year 
with enquiries about the privileges of a free- 
many: the: power | of the common council, 
the dignity of 3 wholeſale dealer, and the 
gramicur of mayoraley, to wie my mother 
allured me that many had arrived who began 
ie GE ATI 


Wee wen) inten pac, 
which led to fuch honour and felicity; but 


was forced for a time to endure ſome re- 
 prefficom of my eagerneſs, for it was my 
grandfather's maxim, that @ young man ſeldom 
makes much money, who is out of his time before 
and ent. They thought it neceſſary, 
therefore, to keep me at home till the proper 
age, without any other employment than that 
of learning” merchants accounts, and the art of 
repulating books; but. at length the tedious 
days clapſed, I was tranſplanted to town, and, 
with great ſatisfaction to myſelf, bound to a 
haberdaſher. | 


"My maſter, who had no conception of any 
virtue, merit, or dignity, but that of being 
ariſe from a cloſe and unwearied attention to 


ee 
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was fo well tempered by the vanity of ſhew- 
ing it, that without any other principle of 
action, he lived in the eſtaem of 'the whole 
commercial world ; and was always treated 
with reſpeQt by the only men, whoſe good 
opinion he valued or ſolicited, thoſe who were 
univerſally allowed to be richer than himſelf. 


By his inſtructions I learned in a few weeks 
to handle a yard with great dexterity, to wind 
tape neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and 
to make up parcels with exaQt frugaliey of 
paper and packtbread; and ſoon caughe from 
counter bow, the careleſs air with which a 


ſmall pair of ſcales is to be held between -the 


fingers, and the vigour and ſprightlinefs with 
which the box, after the ribband has been 


cut, is returned into its place. Haring ao 


defire of any higher employment, andy there- 
fore, applying all my powers to the know- 
kedge of my trade, I was quickly maſter ofall 


+:..4 
; 4 
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* 
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that could be known, became a critick in : 


i 


dee een 78 
Er 
. —— 


Arn 


Wrru aces 2<compliſhments, i in the 


- by- che. Jadics-as-an oracle of the mode. "But 
_  unhappily at the firſt publick table to which I 
. © © was invited, appeared a ſtudent of the temple, 
_ and an. officer of the guards, who: looked up- 


_ that L dur hardly raiſe my eyes for tear of en- 
countoering their ſuperiority ity of mien. Nor 
n caunnge revived by any opportunities 
_ of diſplaying my knowledge ; for the templar 
_entermined the company for part of the day 
- with hiftocical narratives, and political obſer- 
ations ; and the colonel afterwards detailed 
— the adventures of 2 birth- night, told the claims 
and expeRtations of the courtiers, and gave an 
 accoant of aſſemblies, gardens, and diverſions. 


I., indeed; en to fillup a pauſe in a parlia- 
— ae. 


- oped at once all my hopes of diſtinction, fo 


* 


. 3 
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Spaniards; and once U, fume 
4 . 
wramth, 1 TT 
bk want reno = 2 
* — — 
5 © meet. defirous to 
by 2 br enn 
— — 
e nen 
22 — can hef Fes WIS 
then new 
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others as more worthy of attention 
> and therefore refolved, whetr ve met 
Ss, 0 . mytelf 
[ went very follow- 
into notice. 


* 


man fays of him; that, if I minded my trade, 
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| the. zoom, to which ] had not the 


comage to follow them. - . Soow after came in 


the lawyer, not indeed with the fame attrac- 
tem of mien, but with greater powers of las- 


gages and by ane or other the company 
was fo happily amuſed, that I was neither 


heard nor ſeen, nor was able to give any other 


proof of my exiſtence than that I put round 


the glaſs, and was in my turn permitted to 
name the toaſt. | 


My mother indeed endeavoured to comfort 
me in my vexation, by telling me, that per- 
haps theſe ſhowy talkers were hardly able to 


pay every one his own ; that he who has mo- 


ney in his pocket needs not care what any 


the time would come when lawyers and fol- 


diers would be glad to borrow out of my 
purſe; and that it is fine, when a man can 
| fer his hands to his ſides, and fay he is worth 


forty thouſand pounds every day of the year. 
Theſe, and many more ſuch conſolations and 


| encouragements, I received from my good 


ana. for, having by ſome accident 


| heard, that the country ladies deſpiſed her as 2 


— cit 


. M nn WW 
could not find any pollibility of ring to the 
rank which my anceftois had always held, 


I xxTURSED, however, to my Mallet, in 
but without my former chearfulnefs or 
crity. I had now no longer any 


powdered curls, the equal plaits of my 
or the gloſſy blackneſs of my ſhoes ; nor heard 
with my former elevation thoſe ents. 

me upon my readineſs in twiſting a paper, or 

counting out the change. Theterm of Tang 
man, with which I was ſometimes honoured as 

carried a parcel to the door of a coach, tor- 
med my imagination; I grew negligent of 
my perſon, and fullen in my temper, often 
miſtook the demands of the cuſtomers, treated 
their caprices and objeQions with coatempe, 
Voz. IV. H Mr 
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ſhould 


My inilicr wis l ict 
4uffer by this change of my behaviour, and, 


me in the waretouſe, and preſerved me from 


the counter. 


in the fixth year of my ſervitude my lo- 
2 456 of drunken joy, for having run 
down a that had bafiied all the packs in the 
province. I was now heir, and with the hearty 
conſent of my maſter commenced gentleman. 


The adventures in which my new character 


ET ren hanger 
iter, WY 
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TJOTHING has more retarded the ad- 
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alt be excited by hoye 3 and 2 the nent 
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ſelf to be driven, by = burſt of laughter 
2 bul- 
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the diftacce of the Gre 
of the Junar mountains. 
#3 vi 1:67 131 


Iv Lcould by _ 


T9 the profeſſors of literature generall 


* 
N 

* 1175 UA * 169 
| relide in the be te das been s- 
rially obſerved. The wiſdom of the andients 
was well acquainted with the intellectual ad- 
vantages of an elevated fituation : why elſe 
were the Adu/es ſtationed on Oha or Par- 
neſus by thoſe who could with equal right 
have raiſed them bowers in the vale of Tus, 
or erected their altar among the flexures of 
Meander ? Why was Jene hiealelf nurſed up- 
on. a mountain? or why did the goddeſſes, 
when the prize of beauty was conteſted, try 
the cauſe upon the top of de? Such were 
the fitions by which the great maſters of the 
ear lier ages endeavoured to inculcate to poſte- 
rity the irftiportance of a garret, which, though 
311 

and ignorance oi ſucceeding times,- were well 
enforced by the celebrated ſymbol of Pyrhago- 
ras, ah areberer Tir nxe ap:oxdre; when 
<« the wind blows, worſhip its echo.” This 
could not but be underſtood by his diſciples 
= an inviolable injunction to live in a garret, 
which I have found viſited 
by the echo and the wind. Nor was the tra- 
dition wholly obliterated in the age of Auga- 
Aus, for Tribulus evidently congratulates him- 
H 3 felf 
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felF upon; his garret, not without ſome allu- 
fem 6s the 7yckegwaes peurepe. | | 


6 
A, gelidas bybernus aquas cùm fuderit aufter, 
Securum ſomos, umbre juvante, ſequi! bs. 
And it is impoſſible not to diſcover the fond- 
neſs of Lacretizs, an earker writer,for a garret, 
in his deſcription of the Jofty towers of ſerene 
learning, and of the pleaſure with which a 
wiſe man looks down upon the confuſed and 
erratic ſtate of the world moving below him. 


Tun inſtitution has, indeed, continued to 
aur own time; the garret is ftill the uſual re- 
ceptacle of the philoſopher and poet ; but this, | 
like many ancient cuſtoms, is perpetuated only 
by an accidental umitation, without knowledge 
of the original reaſon for which it was efta- 
bliſhed. Cauſe latet; res off notifſima. Con- 
cerning theſe habitations of literature, but 
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without much ſatiafaction to the judicious. en- 
is generally choſen by the wits, as moſt calily 
rented ; and concluded that no man rejoices 
in his aercal abode, but on the days of pay- 
ment. Others ſuſpect, that a garrer is chiefly 
part of the houſe from the outer door, which 
is often obſerved to be infeſted by viſitanta, 
who talk inceffantly of beer, or linen, or a 
coat, and repeat the ſame ſounds every morn- 
ing, and ſometimes again in the afternoon, 
without any variation, except that they grow 
murmurs to raging vociſerationa. This eternal 
monotony is always deteſtable to a man whoſe 
chief pleaſure is to enlarge his knowledge, and 
vary his ideas. Others talk of freedom from 
noiſe, and abſtraction from common buſineſs 
or amuſements; and ſome, yet more viſionary, 
tell us that the faculties are inlarged by open 
proſpecla, and that the fancy is more at liber- 
ty, when the eye ranges without confinement. | 


Tazsx conveniencies may perhaps all be 
found in a well choſen garret ; but ſurely they 
| H4 | cannot 


in mine 

nnn 
ſumed an univerſal cauſe, which, however re- 
condite and abſtruſe, may be perhaps reſerved 
tomake meilluſtrious by its diſcovery,and you 
by ws promutgnion. 


of Wee dawn hat dhe facts 
of the mind are invigorated or weakened by 
the ſtate of the body, and that the body is in 
a great meaſure regulated by the various com- 
preffions of the ambient element. The ef- 
ſec of the air in the production or cure of 
corporal maladies have been acknowledged 
from the time of Hippocrates, but no man 
has yet ſufficieatly conſidered how far it may 
influence the operations of the genius, though 
every day affords inftances of local under- 
Randing, of wits and reafoners, whoſe facul- 
nes are adapted to ſeme ſingle ſpot, and who, 
when they are removed to any other place fink 
at once into filence and ſtupidity. I have diſ- 
covered by a long ſeries of obſervations, that 
invention and elocution ſuffer great impedi- 
ments from denſe and impure vapours, and 


that 
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the tenuity of a defecated air . proper 
kiftance from the farſkce of the expth, acceit- 
rates the fancy, amd fets at liberty thoſe intal- 
too ſtrong attraction, and unable to expand 
themſelves under the prefſure of a grols at- 
moſphere. I have found dulneſs to quicken 
into ſentiment in 2 thin ether, as water, 
though not very hot, boils in a receiver part- 
| ly exhauſted ; and heads in appearance empty 
28 the flaccid ſides of a football would have 


pen this reaſon I never think myſelſ quali- 
ked to judge deciſively of any man's faculties, 
elevation ; but take ſome opportunity of at 
im from the cellar to the garret, and 
wry upon him all the various degrees of rare- 
ation and condenſation, tenfion and laxity. 
I he is neither vivacious aloft, nor ſerious be- 
how, I then conſider him as hopeleſs ; but as 
it ſeldom happens, that T do not find the tem- 
per to which the texture of his brain is fitted, 
1 accommodate him in time with a tube of 
mercury, firſt marking the point moſt favout- 
Hs able 


596 inn No 5rd 
able to his intelledts, according to rules which 


I ave bag fludicd, and which I may, per- 


haps, revea}'to mankind in a complete — 


E 


Aornin cauſe of the gaiety and ſpright- 
linefs of the dwellers in garrets is probably 
the encreaſe of that vertiginous motion, with 
which we are carried round by the diurnal re- 


volution of the earth. The power of agita- 
tion upon the fpicits is well known ; every 
man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid ve- 
hicle, or on a galloping horſe ; and nothing is 
plainer, than that he who towers to the fifth 


utmoſt length of the carth's diameter, they 
are carried about with more ſwiftneſs than 


thoſe whom nature has placed nearer to the 
poles; and therefore, as it becomes a wiſe 


man to ſtruggle with the inconveniences of his 


country, whenever celerity and acuteneſs are 
requilite, we muſt aftuate our languor by 
taking a few turns round the center in a garret. 

| Is 
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that there ſhould be a cavern dug, and a tower 


eraſed, kke thoſe which Ba deſcribes. in 


Solomex's bouſe, for the expanhon and con- 


might compoſe tables of intereſt at a certain 
depth ; and he that upon level ground ſtag- 


nates.in filence, or creeps in narrative, might, 
| at the height of half a mile, ferment into 
merriment, ſparkle with repartte, and troth 
with declamation. 


- Apn1so0x obſerves that we may find the 
heat of Firgi/s climate, in ſome lines of his 
Geargic - ſo, when I read a compoſition, I 
immediately determine the beight of the au- 
 thor's habitation. As an elaborate perform- 
ance is commonly faid to ſmell of the lamp, 
my commendation of a noble thought, a 
ſprightly fally, or a bold figure, is to pro- 
nounce it freſh from the garret ; an expreſſion 
which would break from me upon the peruſal 
of moſt of your papers, did I not believe, that 
you ſometimes quit the garret, and aſcend into 
Gecack-loſt. | Hrrzzrarus. 


Nuns. 


tunate ſolicitude, by ſhewing within what nar- 
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and magnificence attempt- 
ed, in his relation of the dream of Scipio, to 
depreciate thoſe honours for which be Kanfelf 
appears to have panted with reftleſs and impor- 


row limits all that fame and celebrity which 
man can hope from men is circumſcribed. 


Tou ſee,” fays inan, pointing at 
the earth from the celeftial regions, © that 
* the globe affigned to the relidence and ha- 
<< bitation of human beings is of ſmall dimen- 
e ſions: how then can you obtain from the 


<< praiſe of men, any glory worthy of a wiſh? 


« Of this little world the inhabited parts are 
** neither numerous nor wide; even the ſpots 
«© where men are found are broken by inter- 


and the nations are fo ſepa- 
«© verung defarts ; 2 
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© rated that nothing can. be tranſmitted 


40 from one to another. With the people of 1 


<< the ſouth, by whom the oppoſite part of 


<< the enn is poſſeſſed, you have no inter- 
<< courſe and by how ſmall a tract do you 
<< communicate with the countries of the 
<< north? The territory which you inhabit is 
n more than a ſcanty iſland, incloſed by a 


<« ſmall body of water, to which you give the 
a name of the great ſea, and the Mtlantich 


- 6 ocean. And even in this known and fre- 


e quented continent, what hope can you en- 
4e tertain, that your renown will paſs the 
4e ſtream of Ganges, or the cliffs of Caycaſus 7 
4 or by whom will your name be uttered in 
4 the extremities of the north or ſouth, to- 
ce wards the riſing or the ſetting ſun ? So nar- 
«© row is the ſpace to which your fame can 
t he" propagated, and even there how — 


4. will it remain? 


En then proceeds ts alan rebel cones 
why fame is not only narrow in its extent, 
bet ſhort in its duration; he obſerves the dif- 
ference between the computation of time in 


wy 
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a 


honours ci laif a fingle year. | p80 


Div ne 66 eter Rt 
made a ſhew of diſcouraging the perſuit of 
fame; objections which ſufficienely diſcover 
his tenderneſs and regard for his darling phan- 
tom. Flomer, when the plan of his poem 
made the death of Patrechuss neceffiry, re- 
ſolved, at leaſt, that he ſhould die with honour; 
and, therefore, brought down againſt him the 
patron god of Trey, and left to Hu. 


the mean taſk of giving the laſt blow wan 


enemy whom a divine hand had difabled from 
reſiſtance. Thus Tully ennobles fame, which 
he profeſfes to degrade by oppoſing it to cele- 
ſtial happineſs ; he confines not its extent but 
by the boundaries of nature, nor contrafts 
its duration but by repreſenting it ſmall in the 
eſtimation of ſuperior beings. He till admits 
it the higheſt and nobleft of terreftrial objects, 
and alleges little more againſt it, than that it 
1s neither without end, nor without limits. 


War might be the ed of theſe obler- 
vations conveyed in Ciceronzan eloquence to 
Reman underſtandings, cannot be determined; 
but 


* _ . * 


__ 
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but few of thoſe who thall in the prefer age 
— ——— 
much depreſſed in their hopes, or retarded in 
their defipris ; for I am not inclined to believe, 
Guitthey who among us paſs their Ives in the 


opinions prevail on the farther banks of the 
I I eee 
their renown among the 
modern minds are content to range in a nar- 
rower compaſs ; a fingle nation, and a few 
years, have generally ſufficient amplitude to fill 
OUS. 


_ A 12TTLE conſideration will indeed teach 
us, that fame has other limits than mountains 
and oceans ; and that he who places happineſs 
in the frequent repetition of his name, may 
ſpend his life in propagating it, without any 
danger of weeping for new worlds, or ne- 
ceffity of paſſing the Mtlaxtich fea. 


Tut nardbers to whom any real and per- 
ceptible good or evil can be derived by the 
greateſt power, or moſt active diligence, are 


1 „ M nk. 6 


diately to the e 
neſs, or the attainment of ſome near advan- 
tage. The Turks are faid to hear with won, 
der a propoſal to walk 


accuſtomed to look forward only to 
a 3 ſmall diſtance, will ſcarcely underſtand, why 

nights and days ſhould be ſpent in iudies, 
which end in new ſtudies, and which, accord- 
ing to Malberbe's obſervation, do not tend to 
leſſen the price of bread ; nor will the trader 
or manufacturer de perſuaded, that 
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ledge of ations, performed in remote regj- 
can deſerve their enquiry, of which xaos cjov 
Sxetojuts, wells 71 e, we can only hear the 
report, — 
by any conſequences. 6 


Tax truthis, that very few have leiſure from 
mdiſpenſable buſineſs, to employ their thoughts 
upon narrative or characters; and among thoſe 
to whom fortune has given the liberty of liv- 
ing more by their own choice, many create 
to themſelves engagements, by the indulgence 
of fome petty ambition, the admiſſion of ſome 
infectiable defire, or the toleration of fome 
predominant gaffion. The man whoſe whole 
with is to accumulate money, has no other 
care than to collect intereſt, to eſtimate ſecu- 
rities, and to enquire for mortgages : the lo- 
ver difdains to turn his ear to any other name 
than that of Corinna ; and the courtier thinks 
the hour loſt, which is not ſpent in promoting 


- The adventures of valour, and the diſcoveries 


of ſcience, will find a cold reception, when 
they are ebtruded. upon an attention, thus 


buſy 
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attention by be appearance of dignity, or the 
promiſe of happineſs, may reſtrain the mind 
from excurſion and enquiry ; cunofity may be 
equally deſtroyed by leſs formidable enemies ; 
it may be diflipated in trifles, or -congealed 
by indolence. The ſportſmen and the men 
of dreſs have their heads filled with a fox or a 
horſe-1ace, a feather or a ball; and live in ig» 
norance of every thing beſide, with as much 
content as he that heaps up gold, or folicits 


preferment, digs the field, or beats the anvil ; 
and fome dream out their days without plea- 


ſure or buſineſs, without joy or forrow, hor 
ever rouſe from their lethargy to hear or 


Even of thoſe who have dedicated them- 
ſelves to knowledge, the far greater part have 
confined their curiofity to a few objecta, and 
have very little inclination to promote any 
fame, but that of which their own ftudics 
_ entitle them to partake. The naturalift has 
no defire to know the opinions or conjectures 

of 
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Ir, therefore, he that imagines the world 
filled with his ens and praiſes, ſhall ſub- 
duct from the number of his encomiaſts, all 
and who hear in the vallies of life no ether voice 
than that of neceffiry; all thoſe who imagine 
_ themſelves too important to regard him, and 
conſider the mention of his name, av an uſur- 
baun of their time; all who are too much, 
er too little, pleaſed with themſelves, to at- 
tend to any thing external ; all who are at- 
trafted by pleaſure, or chained down by pain, 
to unvaied eas ; all who are with-held from 
attending his triumph by different perfuits ; 
and all who ſlumber in univerſal negligence ; 
be will find his renown ſtreightened by nearer 
bounds than the rocks of Caucafas,- and per- 
ceive that no man can be venerable or for- 


- o 
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plate our - later and etronel Hats; ꝙ.—2E— 
«<< giving up our hearts to the praife of crouds, 
«+ or fixing cur hopes cn fark rowints He 
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Nuns. 119. Tuxspar, May 7. 1781. 


Marcos intra mures peccatur, a e. 
Hon. 


T the Rawnis * 


SIR, 

8, notwithftanding all tet N 
lice, or pride, or prudence, will be 
e at laſt 

their lives together, — 


. 


ws HERANBLEER! Near 
ack, who endeavour to excite in eicher fex a 
general contempt of ſuſpicion of the other. 
To perſuade them who are entering the 
world, and leoking abroad for a ſuitable aſſo- 
med, and they who cſteem are always diſ- 
appointed; is not e awaken judgment, but 
to inflame temeritx. Without hope there 
can be no caution. | Thoſe who are convinced, 


that no reaſon for preference can be found, 
will never haraſs their thoughts with doubt 
and deliberation; they will refolve, fince 
they are doomed to miſery, that no needleſs 
anxiety ſhall diſturb their quiet ; they will 
-plunge at hazard into the croud, and ſnatch 
the firſt hand that ſhall be held toward them. 


Tuar the world is over-run with vice, 
cannot be denied ; but vice, however predo- 
minant, has not yet gained an unlimited do- 
in our power, but. we may generally eſcape 2 
greacer evil by ſuffering a leſs ; and therefore, 
thoſe who undertake to initiate the young 
2 is Enowledge of By, Tau | 
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be careful to inculcate the poſſibility of virtue 
and happineſs, — —„— | 
6 , eee 
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. that theſe are 
* — dens 
may years to all the hardſhips of antiquated 
virginity ; has been long accuſtomed to the 
coldneſs of negle, and the petulance of in- 
ſult; has been mortified in full afſcmblies by 


diſuſed, and wits and beauties of ancient re- 
nown ; has been invited, with malicious im- 
portunity, to the ſecond wedding of many ac- 
quaintances; has been ridiculed by two gene- 
_ rations of coquets in whiſpers intended to be 
heard ; and been long conſidered by the airy 
and gay, as too venerable for famikarity, and 
too wiſe for pleaſure. It is indeed natural for 
injury to provoke anger, and by continual re- 
petition to produce an habitual aſperity ; yet 
1 have hitherto ſtruggled with fo much vigi- 
lance againſt my pride, and my reſentment, 
that I have preſerved my temper uncorrupted. 
I have not yet made it any part of my employ- 
ment to collect ſentences againſt marriage; 


nor am inclined to leſſen the number of the 


m m bas left me, by 


partake, and venting my vexation' in 


of girl, or the incecſtancy, tafteleſncfs, and 
1 — 0 


N 
condition to which we are not condemned by 
mene, but induced by obſervation and 
choxce ; and therefore I, perhaps, have never 
yet ſelt all the malignity with which a re- 
_ proach edyed with the appellation of old maid 
ſwells ſame of thoſe hearts in which it is in 
fixed. I was not condemned in my youth to 
ſolitude, either by indigence or deformity, 
ſlattery of courtſhip, and the joys of triumph. 
I have danced the round of gaiety amidſt the 
murmars of envy, and pratulations of applauſe ; 
been attended from pleaſure to pleaſure by 
the great, the fprightly, and the vain ; and 
ſeen my regard ſolicited by the obſequiouſneſs 
of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and the timi- 
dity of love. If, therefore, Iam yet a firan- 
ger to nuptial happineſs, I fuffer only the 


% nnn EI. rig. 


cenſures of the ſorwardneſs and indiſcretion 
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look bark upon the ſucceſſiom of lovers whoſe 
> 


without malice. 
: 1 firſt began to be * | 


upon glaſſes, I was honoured with the amo- 
rous proſeſſions of the gay YVouuftubes, a gentle- 
man, who, being the only fon of a wealthy 
family, had been educated in all the wanton- 
neſs of expence, and fofineſs of effeminacy. 


| He was beautiful in his perſon, and eaſy in his 


my eye at an age when the fight is very little 


| over-tuled by the underftanding. He had not 


any power in himſelf of ing or | 
and diverſions ; and his chief art of i 
was to fill the mind of his miſtreſs with par- 
ties, rimbles, muſick, and ſhews. We were 
often engaged in ſhort excurſions to gardens 
and feats, and I was for a while pleaſed with 
the care which Yerufulus diſcovered in ſecu- 
ring me from any appearance of danger or poſ- 


 kbility of miſchance. He never failed to re- 


— no 2d — = 
waterman a reward if he landed us 


ſaſe; and 
. 
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t for ſear of robbers, S 
was repreſented for a time as the . 
ſect of his tenderneſs for me, but Fear is. tos - 
ftrong for continued bypocriſy. I ſoon diſco- 
 vered, that Nau had the cowardice as 
well as clegance of a female. His img 
"and outcries at any 3 He 
durſt not enter a room if a rat was heard 
behind the wainſcoat, nor croſs a field where 
| | the cattle were friſking in the ſunſhine ; the 
| lag breeze that waved upon the river was a 
"form, and every clamour in the firect was a 
_ Exy of fire. I have ſeen him loſe his colour 
_ when my ſquirrel had broke his chain ; and 
| was forced to throw water in his face on the 
| ſudden entrance of a black cat. Compaſſion 
| ence obliged me to drive away with my fan, | 
_ a beetle that kept him in diſtreſs, and chide off 
_ a dog; that yelped at his heels, to which he 
would gladly have given up me to facilitate 
| _ fence and protection from 2 lover or a huf- 
_ culpable in refuſing a wretch, who would 
e burdened life with unneceſſary” fears, 
and 
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flown to me for that 
| pr {uccour C * 


Mr 
rr ot eras 
to allow. 2 2 
be ſo was no very ſuitable 4 
> » having been bred in a 4 
. a language unintelligible j 
. He bad no deſire of 5 
24 


eee nor had : 
a * r 
ſomebody was over- reached in a bargain by his 


father. 
He was, however, a youth of great 


fortune. I 
ö was not in hafte to conclude the 
' that I durſt 
not diſmiſs him, and might, 
per- 


haps, have 
been doomed for ever to the groſ- 


nes of pedlary, and the j 
Jargon of uſury, had 


not a fraud been diſcovered in the ſettlement, 
+ which. ſet me free from the perſecution 
. and pecuniary impulence. 


4 
Was afterwards fix months without ; 
12 = 


= 
= 

i 
= 
j 

N 

q 
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 imprefion upon my heart by a compliment 
he commended my ſkill in dreſs, my judg- 
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| particular notice, but at laſt became the idol 


of the glittering Floſculzs, who preſcribed the 
mode of embroidery to all the fops of his time, 
and varied at pleaſure the cock of every hat, 
and the fleeve of every coat, that appeared in, 


ment in ſuiting colours, and my art in diſpo- 


engaged by his own elegance, to be ſufficient- 


y attentive to the duties of a lover, or to 
| pleaſe with varied praiſe an ear made delicate 


by riot of adulation. He expected to be te- 


paid part of his tribute, and ſtaĩd away three 
days, becauſe I neglected to take notice of a 

new coat. I quickly found, that Flaſculus was 
rather a rival than an admirer; and that we 
mould probably live in a perpetual ſtruggle of 


emulous finery, and ſpend our lives in ſtrata- 


gems to be firſt in the faſhion. 


I I nad foon after the honpur at a feaſt of 
attracting the eyes of Dentatus, one of thoſe 
human beings whoſe only happineſs is to dine. 


told me of meaſures that he had laid for pro- 
curing the beſt cook in France, and entertain- 
ed me with bills of fare, preſcribed the ar- 
rangement of diſhes, and taught me two ſaw- 
ces invented by himſelf. At length, ſuch is 
the uncertainty of human happineſs, I declared 
my opinion too haftily upon a pie made under 
his own direction ; after which he grew fo 
cold and negligent, that he was eaſily diſmiſſ- 
8 


have had the houour to lead a while in triumph. 
Nut two of them I drove from me by diſco- 
vering, that they had no taſte or knowledge 
in muſick 3 three I diſmiſſed, becauſe they 
were drunkards ; two, becauſe they paid their 
addrefſes at the fame time to other ladies; 
and fix, becauſe they attempted to influence 
my choice, by bribing my maid. Two more I 
diſcarded at the ſecond viſit, for obſcene al- 


to perpetual exile, for offering me fettle- 
ments, by which the children of a former 
marriage would have been injured ; four, for 
repreleating fallly the value of their eflates ; 


13 three, 


= 
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Maur other lovers, or pretended lovers, I 


luſions ; and five for drollery on religion. In 
the latter part of my reign, I ſentenced two 


/ 
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three, for concealing their deb; and ont, 
W 


. —ꝙ 
ladies may oppoſe to the tale of hmm. 
I mean not to depreciate the fex, which has 
martyrs ; but will not ſuffer the riſing gene- 
ration of beauties to be dejected by partial 
ſatire ; or to imagine, that thoſe who cenſure 
their vices. I do not yet believe happirief 
unattainable in marriage though I have 
never yet been able to find a man, with 
whom I could prudently venture an inſepara- 
dle union. It is neceſſary to expoſe faults, 
that their deformity may be ſeen ; but the 
reproach ought not to be extended beyond the 
crime, nor either ſex to be condemned, be- 
or diſhoneſt. - 


Jan, &c. 


TRxANQUILLA-. 


Nous. 


4 


of 


Er 120. Sa run Ar, May it, 1751. 


Diſtr pl, — 
Vacibus. Hor. 


N the reign of Fenghiz Can, conqueror of 
the eaſt, in the city of Samarcand, lived 
Neuradin the merchant, renowned 
out all the regions of India for the extent of 
his commerce, and the i of his deal- 
ings. His warehouſes were filled with all 
the commodities of the remoteſt nations 


whatever was valuable, whatever was uſeful, 
haſted to his hand. The e ware croud- 
ed with his carriages; the ſea was covered 
with his ſhips; the fireams of Oxus were 
wearied with conveyance, and every breeze 
«„ — nude. 
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every rarity of nature, every curioſity of art, 
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Ar length Moran felt himſelf feized 
with a flow malady, which he firſt endeavour- 
ed to divert by application, and-afterwards to 
relieve by luxury and indulgence ; but finding 


dis ſtrength every day leſs, he was at laſt ter- 


rified, and called for help upon the fages of 
phyſick; ghey filled his apartments with 
, reftoratives, and eſſential vi- 
tues ; de hoick of the ocean were diſſolved, 
the ſpices of Arabia were diſtilled, and all the 
powers of nature were employed, togive new 
ſpirits to his nerves, and new balſam to his 
blood. Nonradin was for ſome time amuſed 


ſoothed with anodynes ; but the diſeaſe prey- 
ed upon his vitals, and he foon diſcovered 
with indignation, that health was not to be 
bought. He was confined to his chamber, 


dy his friends; but his unwillingneſs to die 


lattered him long with hopes of lite, 
Ar length, having paſſed the night in te- 


_ — — — * 
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« weakneſs and fragility of man ; look back- 


« ward a few days, thy father was great and 

« happy» freſÞ as the vernal roſe, and ftrong 
«« as the cedar of the mountain ; the nations = 
«« of Aſa drank his dews, and art and com- 
«© merce delighted in his ſhade. Malevolence J 
4 beheld me, and ſighed : His root, the cried, 
« is fixed in the depths ; it is watered by the 
« fountains of Oxus ; it ſends out branches 


* afar, and bids defiance to the blaſt; pru- 


« dence reclines againſt his trunk, and pro- 
4 ſperity dances on his top. Now, Alnamam- 
4 Jia, look upon me withering and proſtrate ; 
« look upon me, and attend. I have traffick- 
« ed, I have proſpered, I have rioted in gain; 
« my houſe is ſplendid, my ſervants are nu- 
„ merous ; yet I diſplayed only a ſmall part 
« of my riches ; the reſt, which I was hin- 
« dered from enjoying by the fear of railing 


Bo. « envy, or tempting rapacity, I have piled in 
«© towers, I have buried in caverns, I have 


< hidden in fecret repoſitories, which this 
ee ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe was, af- 
tc ter ten months more ſpent in commerce, 


„ts have withdrawn my wealth to a fafer 


* country ; to have given ſeven years to de- 


« bght and Ki, 1 
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«© of niy days to ſolitude and repentance ; bt 
5 thi hind of death is en me ; 4 fiigori- 

«« ſick torpor eneronches upon my veins; Tam 

© now leaving the produce ef my toil, which 
« je muſt be thy dofinefs to enjoy with wiſ- 
© dom.“ The thought of leaving his wealth 
filled Noxradin with fuch grief, that he fell 


Mn, who loved his father, was 
touched a while with honeſt ſorrow, and fat 
two hours in profound meditation, without 
peruſing the paper which he held in his hand. 
He then retired to his own chamber, as'over- 

et of his ew roles hich felled 

his heart with ſuch tranſports, that he no lon- 
= ſufficiently compoſed to order a funeral of 
= modeſt magnificence, ſuitable at once to the 
1 rank of Neuradin's proſeſſion, and the reputa- 
3 tion of his wealth. The two next nights he 
! ; 
U 


than to his imagination. 


ALMAMOU- 
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e 
— and had often looked 
wich envy on the finery and expences of other 
young men : he therefore believed, that hap- 
pineſs was now in his power, fince he could 
obtain all of which be had bitherto- been ac- ' 
cuſtomed to regret the want. He reſolved to 
give a looſe to his deſires, to revel in:enjay- 
— AIDE SERAte6 37? 


Hz immediately procured a ſplendid equi 
page, dreſſed his ſervants in rich embroidery. 
and covered his horſes with golden capariſons.- 
Heſhowered down filver on the populace, and 
infolence. The nobles ſaw him with anger,. 
the leaders of armies threatened his deſtruc- 
tion. Almamamlin was informed of his danger: 
he put on the robe of mourning in the pre- 
ſence of his enemies, and appealed them with 
gold, and gems, and ſupplication. . 


He then ſought to ſtrengthen himdelf, by 
an alliance with the princes of Tartary, and 
effered the price of kingdoms, for a wiſe of- 

16 hl 
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and his preſents refuſed 3 but a princeſs of 
 Affracan once condeſcended to admit him to 
her preſence. | She received him fitting on a 
throne; attired in the robe of royalty, and 
ſhining with the jewels of Golconda ; com- 
mand ſparkled in her eyes, and dignity tow- 
ered on her forehead. Almamoulin 2pproach- 
ed and trembled. She faw his confuſion, and 
difdained him: How, fays ſhe, dares the wretch 
hope my obedience, who thus ſhrinks at my 
glance? Retire, and enjoy thy riches in fordid 
oftentation z thou waſt born to be wealthy, 
but never canſt be great. 


Hz then contracted his deſires to more pri- 
laces, he laid out gardens, he changed the face 
of the land, he tranſplanted forefts, he levelled 
mountains, opened proſpects into diſtant re- 
gions, poured fountains from the tops of tur- 


Tus amuſements pleaſed him for a time; 
His bowers loſt their fragrance, and the waters 


Wie The NAA re 
heye traQtzof land in diſtant provinces, adurn- 
ed them with houſes of pleaſure, and. diverſi 
fied them with accommodations for difterent 
ſeaſons. Change of relieved 
—— — — 
— exhauſted ; be found his heart vacant, 

his deſires, for want of external objects, 
ravaging himſe lf. 


2 therefore returned to Samarcand, 
R — 
_— ſearch of pleaſure. - His 
of every vintage 3 5 
CO ſparkled in his bowls, _ 
8 
dances and et and merriment. 
— eiey „% I have at Lft found 
* : I am ſurrounded 
i panions, who view my — J 
Deren 
8 ; md the den of a oder 
—— hat trouble can he feel, whom 
* all are ſtudious to pleaſe, that they may be 
«© repaid 


<< repaid with pleaſure ? What danger can he 
— ORR 


| — the thevghts of Linomenin, 9 
he looked down from a gallery upon the gay 
alembly, regaling at his expence ; but in the 
midiſt of this ſuliloquy, an officer of juſtice en- 
tered the houſe, and, in the form of legal cita- 
tion, ſummoned Almamoulin to appear before 
the emperor. The gueſts ſtood a while aghaſt, 
then ſtole imperceptible away, and he was led 
off without a fingle voice to witneſs his inte- 
He now found one of his moſt fre- 
quent viſitants, accuſing him of treaſon in 
hopes of ſharing his confiſcation ; yet, unpa- 
tronized and unſupported, he cleared himſelf 
by the openneſs of innocence, and the conſiſt- 
ence of truth; he was diſmilſled with ho- 
nour, and his accuſer periſhed in priſon. 


little reaſon he had hoped for juſtice or fidelity 


from thoſe who live only to gratify their ſen- 


felicity, he had recourſe-to a ſage, who, af- 
ter ſpending his youth in travel and obſerva- 
tion, 
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4 riches uſclefs ; there are purpoſes, to which 
A wiſe man may be delighted to apply them ; 
* they may, by a rational diſtribution to 
«© thoſe who want them, eaſe the pains of 
« helpleſs diſeaſe, fill the throbs of refiles 
_ © anxiety, relieve innocence from oppreflion, 
<< and raiſe imbecillity to chearfulneſs and vi- 
„ gour. This they will enable thee to per- 
% form, and this will afford the only happi- 
«< neſs ordained for our preſent ftate, the 
% conſidence of divine favour, „ 
„ef future rewards.” 
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Nuns. 121. TuzsDAv, May 14, 1751. 


O imitatores, ſer vum pecus ! 
Hor. 


Have been informed by a letter, from one 
of the univerſities, that among the youth 
from whom the next ſwarm of reaſoners is to 
learn philoſophy, and the next flight of beau- 
ties to hear elegies and ſonnets, there are many, 
who, inſtead of endeavouring by books and 
meditation to form their on opinions, con- 
tent themſelves with the ſecondary know- 
ledge, which a convenient bench in a coffee- 


remarks, which happen to drop from thoſe, 
who have riſen, by merit or fortune, to repu- 
tation and authority. 


Tauss humble retailers of knowledge my 


correſpondent ſtigmatizes with the name of 
Echzes ; and ſcems deſirous, that they ſhould 


be 
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be made aſhamed of lazy ſubmiſſion, and m-. 


r 
original ſentiments. 


Ir is very natural for young men to be 
vehement, acrimonious, and ſevere. For, 
as they ſeldom comprehend at once all the 
conſequences of a polition, or perceive the 


and heſitation to want of honeſty, rather than 


of knowledge. I may, perhaps, therefore be 
reproached by my lively correſpondent, when 
it ſhall be found, that I have no inclination 
to perſecute theſe colleftors of fortuitous 
as I am now too old to be much terrified or 
pained by haſty cenſure, I ſhall not be afraid 
of taking into protection thoſe whom I think 
condemned without a ſufficient knowledge of 
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nn that adogts -the ſentiments- of another, 
whom he has reaſon to believe wiſer than him- 
ſelf, is only to be blamed, when he claims 
the honours which are not due but to the 
author, and endeavours to deceive the world 
into praiſe and veneration. Wang is 


Tun greater part of ſtudents are not born 
with abilities, to conſtruet fyftems, or advance 
knowledge; nor can have any hope beyond 
that of becoming intelligent hearers in the 
- ſchools of art, of being able to comprehend = 
what others difcover, and to remember what 


others teach. Even theſe to whom Provi- 
dence has allotted greater firengzls of under- 
ſanding, can expe only to improve a 
fingle ſcience. In every other part of learn 
ing, they muſt be content to follow opinions, 
which they are not able to examine; and, 
even in that which they claim as peculiarly 
their own, can ſeldom add more than fome 
ſmall particle of knowledge, to the hereditary 
| . ſtock 
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the collective labour of a thouſand intel- 
lects. 


| I cience, which being fixed and limited, 


admits of no other variety than ſuch as ariſes 
from new methods of diſtribution, or new arts 


gination ſhould be ſubject to the fame re- 
ſtraint. It might be conceived, that of thoſe 
whe profeſs to forſake the narrow paths of 
truth every one may deviate towards a dif- 
ferent point, fince though rectitude is uni- 
form and fixed, obliquity may be infinitely 
diverſified. The fields of ſcience are narrow, 
fo that they who travel them, muſt either 
follow or meet one another ; but in the 
boundleſs regions of poſſibility, which fiction 
claims for her dominion, there are furely a 
thouſand receſſes unexplored, a thouſand 
flowers unplucked, a thouſand fountains unex- 
hauſted, combinations of imagery yet unob- 
ſerved, and races of ideal inhabitants not hi- 
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Var, whatever hope may perſuade, or res- 
— can boaſt of very few 
additions to ancient fable. The wars of Troy, 
and the travels of Ut, have furniſhed almoſt 


all ſucceeding poets with incidents, chara- 


ers, and ſentiments. The Romans are con- 
ſeſſed to have attempted little more than to 
diſplay in their own tongue the inventions of 
the Greets. There is, in all their writings, 
ſuch a perpetual recurrence of alluſions to the 
tales of the fabulous age, that they muſt be 
confeſſed often to want that power of giving 
pleaſure which novelty ſupplies ; nor can we 
wander, that they excelled ſo much in the 
graces of diction, when we conſider how 
rarely they were employed in ſearch of new 
thoughts. | 


Tun warmeſt admirers of the great M- 
tuan poet can extol him for little more than 
the fill wich which be has, by making his 
hero both a traveller and a warrior, united the 
beauties of the Iliad and Odyſſey in one com- 
politiog : yet his judgment was perhaps fome- 
times overborn by his avarice of the ZHemeric 
treaſures; and, for fear of ſuffering a ſparkling 
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of Achilles were adjudged to Uh, died by his 
own hand in the madneſs of diſappointment. 
He fill appearcd to reſent, as on carth, his 
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| te give tio enemy no opportunity of exenting 
"ie bly power „r 


_ Wann Arr is lent by Firgil 0e wit 
ie ſhades, be meets with Did the queen 
of Carthage whom his perfidy had barried to 

-the grave ; be accoſts her with teaderndfs AY 
and excuſes; but the lady turns away like Hex 4 
in mace diſdain. She turns away like Her, 

but ſhe reſembles him in none of thoſe quali- 

G, which give either dignity or propriety to 

- fence. She might, without any departure 

from the tenour of her conduct, have burſt 
out like other injured women into clamour, 
_ reproach, and denunciation ; but Virgil had his 
imagination full of fax, and therefore could 
not prevail on himſelf to teach Dido any other 
mode of reſentment. 


B by Virgil could be thus ſeduced by imita- 
; © ton there will be little hope, that common 
wits ſhould efcape ; and accordingly we find, 
_ that belides the univerſal and 
' prafilice of copying the ancients, "there has 
prevailed in every age a particular ſpecies' of 
tion. At one time all truth was conveyed 
_ allegory 3 at anocher, nothing was ſeen but 
in 
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18 at one period, all the poets fol- ; 
lowed ſheep, and every event produced a paſ- 
ral ; at another they buſted themfclves 1 
wholly in giving directions to a painter. | 


Ir indeed eaſy to conceive why any fa- 


himſelf for repeating a tale with which the 
audience is already tired, and which could 
2 I 


Tun are, I think, two ſchemes of 
ting, on which the laborious wits of the 
time employ their faculties. One is 
the adaptation of ſenſe to all the rhymes which 
our language can ſupply to ſome word, that 
makes the burden of the ſtanza ; but this, as 
it has been only uſed in a kind of amorous 
burleſque, can ſcarcely be cenfured with much 
The other is the imitation of Spen- 
Ns 9, by te HS 7 pe ae. 
learning and genius, feems to gai 
attentively conſidered. | 
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difficulty of rbyme is encreaſed by long n- 
r rr 20 
Tun imitators of Spenſer are indeed nat 
vey rigid cenſors of themſelves, for they/ 
conkdering that they ought not only to admit 
figce the time of Spenſer, as the character of 
Ma is violated by quoting Avifletle in the 
=. - It would indeed be difficult to exclude 

| from a long poem all modern phraſes, though 
it is eaſy io ſprinkle it with gleanings of an- 
tiquity. Perhaps, however, the ftile of As- 
fer might by long labour be juſtly copied ; but 
life is furely given us for higher purpoſes than 
to gather what our anceſtors have wiſely 
thrown away, and to learn what is of no va- 


— SaronnAr, Ay 1, n 
, 
. 
TOTHING ; is more „ ſubject to 
YN... miſtake and diſappointment than an- 
1 
ot difficulty of any undertaking, whether we 
farm our opinion from the performances of 
others, or from abſtrated — 
K | 


—̃— is done- — appears to 
be dune wich eaſe; and art, when it is once 
Were therefore more powerfully excited to 
emulation, by thoſe who have attained the 
higheſt degree of excellence, and whom we 


In adjuſting the probability of ſuccels by a 
— — 


K 2 are 


often ſtart up from the ambuſhes of art, top 
the carccr of activity, repreſs the paid 
almod at the end of our labours, drive us back 
mn ne plans and different meaſures. 


allow to be difficult ; nor can we forboar, ta 
wonder afreſh at every new failure, or to 
pxomiſe certainty of ſucces. to our next ella ; - 
hut when we try, the ſame hindrances recur, 


tion of diſappoiniment muſt again be ſuffered. 


ting, which ſerve neceiiey, or —_ 
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2 appears fo artiek. or exly = ſimple 
" for what ſhould mike bim that 


knows the whale order amd progrefs of an afs = 
his vaakle 'to relate it? Yet we'hourly find 

tab as exdeavour to entertain or inſtruct us 
by cecitals, clouding the fats which they in- 
tend. no illuſtrate, and lofing themfelves and 
their auditors in wilds and mazes, in digref- 
for and! confulion. When we have con- 
gratulated ourſelves upon a new opportunity 
of enquiry, and new means of information; it 
the aft, or unwillingneſs to diſcloſe it, the 
mer fills the car with empty ſounds, ha- 
rafles the attention with fruitleſs impatience, 
and difturds the imagination by a tumult of 
events, without order of time, or train of 


It is natural to believe upon the fame 
principle, that no writer has a more eaſy taſk 
works of omaiſcience to examine ; and is 
therefore engaged in diſquiſitions, to which 
kaite intellects are utterly unequal. The 
poet truſts to his invention, and is not only in 


mn K 3 danger 
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5 matter, as for irregularity of 6 
polition, or impropriety of ornament. But 
the happy hiſtorian has no other labour than of 
| — — fr bbs oh; He has 
ſelf to conceive and to relate; he is' not to 
form, but copy characters, and therefore is 
not blamed for the inconſiſtency of ſlateſmen, 
the injuſtice of tyrants, or the cowardice of 
commanders. "The difficulty of making va- 
ſurprize, needs not to diſturb him ; the man- 
ners and actions of his perſonages are already 
his hands, and he is at leifure to employ all 
| urg 1 


| — wieduls adventiges, varttcs 
in any age have been able to raiſe themſelves 
to reputation by writing hiſtories ; and among 
the innumerable authors, who fill every na- 
tion with accounts of their anceſtors, or un- 


| - dertake to ttanſmit to futurity the events of 
* theit 
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ol ©. 
b | if novelty hive ceaſed to recommend them, 
3 i of no other uſe than chronological me- 
- | quits w'be conſulted, bur which fright a., 
'| 
1 

. 

1] 

1 

N 

F 

: 


I xb deen obſerved, that our nation; 

| has produced ſo many authors eminent for al- 
| moſt every other ſpecies of literary excellence, 
_ rical genius ; and fo far has this defect raiſed 
whether an Engliſhman can ſtop at that me- 
| diverity of ſtile, or confine his mind to that 


44 
= 


Tur who can believe that nature has fo 
rely no claim to the honour of ſerious confu- 
tation. The inhabitants of the fame country 

2 have oppoſite characters in different ages ; the 
| prevalence or gegledt of any particular ſtudy 
| can proceed only from the accidental influence 
: of ſome temporary cauſe ; and if we have fail- * 
ed in hiſtory, we can have failed only berzuſe *Y 
-\- 6s alk - hiſtory. 7 


* 6 
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kaez has not Niete bees dee auk | 
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w place in compariſon with any that the 
neighbouring nations can produce ? The at- 
tempt of Raleigh is deſervedly celebrated for 
the labour of his reſearches, and the elegance 
of his ſtile; but he has endeavoured to 
exert his judgment more than his genius, to 
ſelect facts, rather than adorn them and has 


* 44, 


— Glorendes deſerves more an, 
gard. His dition is indeed neither exaQ..in 
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they might firike the author who was preſet 
at the wankAions, _ not equally demin 


n in my opi- 
nina; juſtly conteſt the fuperiority of Keller, 


who, in his hiftory of the Tarts, bus difplayed 
all the excellencies that narration can admit. 
His ſtile, though ſomewhat obſcured by time, 
and fontetimes vitiated by falle wit, is pure, 
nn, clevated, and clear. A wonderful 
multiplicity of events is fo aztfully arranged, 
and fo diſtiaQtly explained, that each facilitates 
the knowledge of the next. Whenever a new 
perfonape is introduced, the reader is prepa- 
Ted by his charafter for his actions; when a 
nation is firſt attached, or city belieged, he is 
made acquainted with its hiſtory, or ſituation; 
i that a great part of the world is brought 
under his view. The deſcriptions of this au- 
Gur are without minutench, and the dye 

Ks Wo 


and fince they are merely the voluntary ſports 
of imagination, prove how much the mot ju- 
dicious and ſkilful may be miſtaken, in the eſti- 


Norte could have funk this author in 
obſcurity, but the remoteneſs and barbarity of 
the people, whole flory he relates. It ſeldom 
happens, that all circumſtances concur to hap- 
this great hiſtorian, has the grief of ſeeing his 
genius employed upon a foreign and uninter- 
eſting  ſubjeft ; and that writer, who might 
have ſecured perpetuity to his name, by a hi- 
Rory of his own country, has expoſed him- 
felf to the danger of oblivion,' by recounting 
entergrizes and fevolutions, of which none 
—— — | 
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HOUGH I tave fo Jong foand my 
ſelf deluded by projects of honour and 
— —-— 4 
no more into my heart ; yet bam determi- 
mately ſocver excluded, they always * 
their dominion by force or ſtratagem; and 

whenever, after the ſhorteſt relaxation of vi- 
glance, reaſon and caution return to their 
charge, they find hope again in poilefions. 
with all ber train of pleaſures dancing about = 


Evens while I am preparing | — 
| flory of diſappointed expeQations ; I cannot 
fordear to flatter myſelf, that you- and- your 
K 6 


readers 
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— readess ave impatient for my performance; 
and that the fans of learning have laid d 
ſeveral of your late papers with diſcontent, 
hem they found that Aﬀiſocapelur bad delayed 
— inn 


der d bes of gratifying the ect 

Yann that I have raiſed, is not the caly ma. 
me of this relation, which, having once pro- 
miſed it, I think myſelf no longer at liberty to 
farbear. For however I may have wiſhed to 
clear myſelf from every other adhefion of 
unde, I hope I ſhall be always wiſe enzagh 
> retain my puntuality, and amidf all my 
mew arts of politeneſs, continue to deſpiſe 
* — 2 


* Wusste death dn had Gt. 
4 I conſi- 
deed myſcif as reſtored to the rights of my 
which my anceſtors obtained. I was, how- 
ever, embarraſſed with many difficulties at 
my firſt re- entrance into the world; for my 
"haſte to be a gentleman inclined me to pre- 
- cipitate meaſures ; | and every accident that 
forced me back towards my old ſtation, was 
A : * f conſidered 
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that I found my former inne 
ring to claim my notice, and the journeymen 
and apprentices ſometimes pulling me by the 
eve as ] was walking the firect; and with- 
out any terror of ay new ſword, which was, 
notwithſtanding, of an uncommon fize, in- 
viting me to partake ef a bottle at the old 
houſe, and entertaining me with hiſtories of 
the girls in the neighbourhood. I had always, 
in my officinal ſtate, been kept in awe by lace 
and embroidery ; and imagined that to fright 
away theſe unwelcome famikarities, nothing 
was neceilary, but that I ſhould, by ſplendor 
of drefs, proclaim my re-union with u higher 
"rank. I therefore ſent for my taylor; otdered 
2 ſuit with twice the uſual quantity of lice; 
and, that I might not let my perſecutors en- 
— —— — 
22 


; Tur week of confiarmine I paled. tm 


———— wan able 1 
turn upon my heel, with ſo much levity and 
ſprighthnch, that I made no doubt of dif- 
n all publick attempes upon my dig- 
abyc. T therefore ie forth in my new coat, 
with a reſolution of dazzling intimacy to a 
&nter diflance ; and pleaſed myſelf with the 
cimidity and reverence, which I ſhould im- 
preſs upon all who had hitherto preſumed to 
ever was the cauſe, I did not find myſelf re- 
ceived with any new degree of reſpect; thoſe 
. whom. | intended to drive from me, ventured 
to advante with their uſual phraſes of bene 
volence ; and thoſe whoſe acquaintance I ſo- 
licited, grew more ſupercilious and reſerved. 
I began ſoon to repent the expence, by which 
IN procured no advantage, and to ſuſpect, 
that a ſhining graſs, like a weighty weapon, 
- has/no force. in itſelf, ä 
t bini that wears it. 


mities, which I was condemned to ſuffer in 
- my inivzation. to politeneſs. I was fo much 
tortured by the inceſſant civilities of my com- 
— —— 2208 
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jos of the city dit in a chai with the ca 
and ae laſt left my lodgings, and 
lindlord believe, that I was is form: 
eee creditors 3 but this 
quickly defeated by a forinal de- 
ent to offer me, though I had now 


and beauties ; but could not 
wonder, as I paſſed by them, how frequently 
they were talking of a taylor. I longed, 
however, to be admitted to converſation, and 


t. — 


mum NF coy 
| WANs. wow, oils com 
without 2 companion, yet continued to came 
dig with the nf, till » lady whom Lew 
» protect. in « cronded  pallags, 
5.\ho-was. about to Sep into.. her 'charine, 
thankad me: for my civility; and tend 
that, as ſhe had ofren diltinguiſhed me for my 
modeſt and reſpeftful behaviour, whenever 1 
r 


ee I indeed fometimes entered the 
walks again, but was always blaſted by this 
. whoſe miſchievous genero- 
fiey recommended me to ber 


| by wits, 
among whom F learned in a ſhort time the 


cant of criticiſm, and talked fo loadly and 
valubly of nature, and manners, and ſenti- 
ment, and diction, and fimilies, and contrafts, 
and ation, and pronunciation, that ] was of- 
ten defired to lead the hiſs and clap, and was 
feared and hated by the players and the poets. 
Many a femence have 1 hiffed, which 1 did 

not 
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mii with theſe plunderers, I had not an 


| ence: more compelled to fink into my former 


bikes. At loft « malignant authet, wiitlh 
nee I bad perſecuted through the” 
nine nights, wrote an epigram upon Tape the 
aitick; which drove me from the pit for 
cr | we | 507.4 


* 


- Mr defire to be 2 fine gentleman flil/con- 


inne: I therefore, after a ſhort ſuſpenſe, 


choſe a new ſet of friends at the gaming table, 
vility and openneſs with which I found my- 
of treated. I was indeed obliged wo play, 
might have deen the conſequence of long fa- 


opportunity of knowing ; for one nien dhe 
conſtables entered and ſeined us, and I was 


| condition, by ſending for my old maſter to at- 
teſt my character. 1 2 4 


"Warn I was ing to. what now 
qualifications I ſhould aſpire, I was furmoned 
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into the country, by an account of my father's 
_ deliths ere | had” ' hopes of deing able to 
nnn, and to fupport the honour | 
"Way fanily. I therefore bought guns und 
nee, and,” contrary to the enpetctation of 
the tenants, encreaſed the falary of the huntſ- 
man. But when I entered the field, it was 
ſoon diſcovered, that I was not deſtined to 
the glories of the chace. I was afraid of thorns 
in the ' thicker, and of dirt in the marſh; 1 
| Hivered on the brink of a river while the 
ſportſmen croſſed it, and trembled at the fight 
of a five-bar gate. When the ſport and dan- 
ger were over, I was ſtill equally diſconcerted; 
for 1 was eſſeminate, though not delicate, 
and could only join a feebly whiſpering voice 
is $ clumocre of their winmph. 

. which my ride were broken, 
Geri veinlles: ns to Simollick ploaferes, and 
] exerted all my art to obtain the favour of the 
neighbouring ladies; but where-ever I came, 
there was always ſome unlucky converſation 
upon ribbands, fillets, ' pins, or thread, 
which drove all my flock of compliments 
out of my memory, and overwhelmed me 
with chame and dejection. 


Taus 
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Tube I paſſed the ten firſt years alter the 
e 


1 laſt to repreſs that ambition, which l 


* 4 «%; 


yours. can obtain, 1 ſhall confine my care-to 
thoſe higher excellencies which are in every 
man's power ; and though I cannot enchant 


 affeftion by elegance and eaſe, hope to ſecure 
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— H E ſeaſon of the year is now come in 


for a while unpeopled, and pleaſure leads out 


her votaries to groves and gardens, to ſtill 


have paiſed many months in a continual 


tumult of diverſion ; who have never opened 


their eyes in the morning, but upon ſome new 
appointment; nor flept at night without a 
dream of dances, muſick, and good hands, or 
of foft fighs, hnguiſhing looks, and humble 


ſupplications ; muſt now retire to diſtant pro- 
vinces, where the ſirens of flattery are ſcarce- 
ly to be heard, where beauty ſparkles without 


card-tables forſaken ; the regions of luxury are 


| praiſe or envy, and wit is repeated only by the 
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enn oe coal omt axe wed: 
As. I think. it one of the maf juipdachcs 


uptheir hours, all from which they have bean 
all faſhion proclaims the liberty 


Is wine, the li of the pls gd go 


wait 


their on modons, and perſue the courſe of 
enn in all the Felicity of © 
— they find themfelves in progref- 
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— of für are a kind of 


fleeping agitation | 


without wind 'or ride, 


whore they are left to force themſelves ſor- 


paſſage by their own ſkill ; and where, if they 
have'not forme internal principle of activity, 


they muſt 
ee — 
Turks are, indeed, ſome to whom this 


ward by their own labour, and to direct their 


be inadet'opon fellows, or be 


univerfal difſolution of gay ſocieties affords 2 | 


welcome opportunity of quitting without di- 


grace, the poſt which they have found tem- 


felves unable to maintain; and of 
retreat only at the call of nature, from 


to, 


blies where, after a ſhort triumph of uncon- 
tefled ſuperiority, they are overpowered by 
fome new intruder of fofter elegance or 


ſprightlier vivacity., yn vn 


a 


tory, and yet aſhamed to confeſs 
| the fummer is regarded as a releaſe from the , 
fatiguing ſervice of celebrity, a diſmiffion to 
BB 
BD | 


f 0) 
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elſe, when nothing can be ſeen of brighter | 
, paring for their journey, the admiratinn with 

which the ruſticks will croud about them ; 


plan the laws of a new aflembly; or coonive | 


any regard to love or beauty ; and ie either 
nick at the ſtated time, whether ſhunned 
«courted, "deprecated. of import. 


To 
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| be degraded to a mean nttack upon the 'we- 
travelled heir, or ignoble conteſt with the ; 


-; Jow then muſh four ling nncneha beans | 
amay Four months; in which there will de | 
Ty in v ö 
regulated by the weather, and 
of theſe who have is this bidebaſed their re-- 
fon by fubjeſticn to their 11  ſeviles,' and e 
Pine the grow pracificitions of Jewinek 
; | the 
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the predominance and ſolicitations of the fame 
r » face which cap furviſſe co 
ens of appealing them. . I cannot but fo- | 
haſt that this moat, bright with bie, 
nl Hagrant wich perfumes 3 this month, 
decks the gardens with all the mixtures of co- 
man of fancy expects new infuſtons of ima- 
gery, and the naturaliſt new ſcenes of obſer- 
vation ; this month will chain down multi- 
alles to the Platonick penance of defice. with» 
learned to conceive, into a fate of hopeleſs 
of vanity wilt look round for admiration to no 
purpoſe, and the hand of avarice ſhuffle catds 
iſt U dower with ineffeQtual dexterity. 


Fron the tediouſnels of this melancholy | 
ſuſpenſion of life, I would willingly preſerve 
| thoſe who are expoſed to it, only by inex- 
perience; who want not inclination to wiſ- 
tom or virtue, though they have been bis- 
 fipated by nagligence, or miſled by example; 
and who would gladly find the way to rational 
Vo. IV. L happi · 
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e ſolitary 
Kundl, that a human ee ale 
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. 
able; as not enſily to comply with new direc- 
Labs, even theſe obftruftions cannot exclude 
he pleafure of application ; for there is a 
uſer toro cmploymnt, to which ail 

are adapted by him who gave them. 
ä —— 
pueſornied, will always be fuſficient to exalt 
the meaneſt, and to exerciſe the higheſt un- 
„ That mind will never be va- 
cant, which is frequently recalled by ſtated 
Aus to meditations on eternal interefls ; 
"Hot can any hour be long, which is ſpent in 
"obwining ſome 552 
beans 
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| Deſeripeas ſervare vices, operamque ae, 
22 
| X _ » How 
'T iv ave of the.maxims of the civil Jas, 
— by human underſtandings, Aird 
to varieties of complication, and changeable 
.as experience advances knowledge, or acti- 
dent influences caprice, are ſcarcely to be in- 
[cluded in any ſtanding form of expreſſion, ' 
| becauſe they are always ſuffering ſome alter- 
. Ation of their ſtate. Definition is, indeed, 
not the province of man ; every thing is ſet 
above or below our faculties. The worksand | 
operations of nature are too great in their er- 
tent or too much diffuſed in their relations, 
and the performances of art too inconſtant 
and uncertain, to be reduced to any determi- 
nate idea. It is impoſſible to impreſs upon 
.our, minds an adequate and juſt repreſenta» 
| tios 
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ten of an object ſo great that we can never 
Se if into our view, or ſo mutable that i 
is always changing under our eye, and has 
IS io hem wen oe are * 


ee . N . „. S344 


Dermrions have been no lefs difficult 
of uncertain in criticiſm than in hw. Im- 
gination, a licentious and vagramt faculty, un- 
ſuſceptible of limitations, and impatieat of 
reffraint, has always endeavoured to baflle the 
Irin, to perplex the confines of n- 
Gion, and burſt the inclokures of regularity, 


| There is therefore ſcarcely any ſpecies of wii- 
ting; of wikch we can tell what is icvellence,,- 
nd what are its confltitucuts ; r . 


produces ſome innovation, which, 
invented and approved, fubverts the rules 


hs practice of foregoing authors had 
'"Commpy has been particularly unprops- 


tious to definers ; for though perhaps they 
with declaring it to be ſuch a dramatic re- 


L3 the 


the means by which the comic ee 
their end, without conſidering that the why 
rious methods of exhilarating their audienca, 
not being linaited by nature, cannot be comp 
priſed in precept. Thus, fome make comedy 
a repreſeatation of mean, and others of- bad - 
men; ome think that its eſſence conſiſts in 
the unimportance, others in the 
of the tranſaction. But any man's refleftions 
Will inform bim, that every dramatic com- 
polition which raiſes mirth is comic ; and that, 
wo raiſe mirth, it is by no mans univerſally 
neceſſary, that the perſonages ſhould be either 
mean or corrupt, wor always requiſite, that the 
be es. "age 


Is the two kinds of dramatick poetry. had 
bean defined only by their effects upon the 
. want of forme ſettled ideas and accurate d- 
- - with- comic ſentiments. They ſeem to have 
_ thought, that as the meanneſs of perſonages 


conſtituted comedy, their greatneſs was fuf- 
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to trifle, but in the 


Side to form 2 tragedy; und that | 


d generals, and guards; and make 


Gals talk, at certain intervals, of the downfal 


- Ekivgdoms, and the rout of armies. They 


ave not confidered, that thoughts or inci- 
more groteſque by the ſolemnity of ſuch cha- 
rafters ; that reafon and nature are uniform 
and inflexible ; and that what is deſpicable and 
und, will not, by any aſſociation witty 


| Hirndid titles, become rational or great; 


hat the moſt important affairs, by an inter- 
Kitiare' of an unſeaſonable levity, may de 


| made contemptible ; and that the robes of 
mar can give no protection to nonſcaſe or 
w folly. * 


tom their familiarity of ſtile, when the more 
violent paſſions are put in motion, the heroes 
and queens of tragedy ſhould never deſcend 
hours of eaſe, and inter- 
L4 miſkone 
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of danger. Yer. in. the, cragodpgh 
Jon Ab ter. when the King of Portagalinin. 
the lot, which he is condemned to 
dreaks ND” Ts boaſt that his ” , 
thall take poſlefiion of {frict, the dialogue 
—— the captive and bia 


Maley Moluch. * 

quer thee ? 
Sh. Inpoſiblef 

_ wid 


n thoucaa caly thew me for amen: 
AFfric is flor'd wich monſters; — 


L 
neren as if 


Neill ax the head of barde. | 
_ Seb. Thou miſtak ſt, 
For there I would not talk. 

Benducar, the Miniſter. a be wal 


0 deep. 
Tuts converfation, with the fly remark of 
the miniſter, can only. be found not to be co- 

mick,, 


—_ ene 


becauſe it wants the probability ne- 
8 
3 
ss. + nur of 
is orders for the death of ee, vents 8 
impatience in this abrupt ret: 


— more replies, | 
+ But fee thou doſt it: "dow wand 


To which Dura anſwers, « _ 
(oak in that threat: Lea oy Or awt 


A THOUSAND inftances of fuch _— 
prigty might be produced, were not one {gene 
in Aureng-Zebe ſufficient to exemplify it. I- 
damora, a captive queen, having Aureng- Abs 
for her lover, employs Arimant, to whole 
charge ſhe had been iatruſted, and whom the 
had made ſenſible of her charms, to —_— 
SS ts his rival. g 


LS 2 


48 wal h 
an 


Ammer, n bis band - N. 
— DAMORA. 


rr 
Tou empire you to tyranny purſue: 
| You hy commands, a 
To ſerve my rival, and betray my truft. | 
tad. You ff betray'd your truſt in loving 
| me : 
And ſhould not I my own advantage fee? 
Serving my love, you may my friendſhig gin; 
You know the reſt of your pretences vain. 
You muſt, my Frimant, you muff be king : 
Fu in your nature, and your noble mind. 
Arim. FI to the king, and firait my truſt 
Ind. His ruſt you may, but you ſhall never 
Heav'n made you love me for no other end, 
But to become my confident and friend : f 
Avſuch, I keep no fecret from your ſight, 
And therefore make you judge how ill | write: 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind, 
If tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 
Aria. I aft not heav'n my freedom to reflore, | 
[Reading | 
bn 5 


'Twill oaly give me pains of writing twice. 
| You know you muſt obey me, ſoon or late: 
Why ſhould you vaialy ſtruggle win your fate? 


| I 


Or Make thy orders with my reaſon ſult, 
— 171 — — 
W [She frown. 
een ſpeed, before 
rg gre een creat urn 


ad rennen cata 
t turn tragedy to farce. The wild abſurdity 
af the expedient ; the ble mbc 

of the lover ; the folly of obliging him to read 
_ the letter only becauſe it ought to have been 
concealed from him ; the frequent interrup- 
tibas of amorous impatience; the faint ex- 
polkulitions of a voluntary ſhave ; the imperi- 
ous haughtineſs of 2 tyrant without power; 
tte deep reflection of the yielding rebel upun 
fate and*free-will; and his wiſe wiſh to loſe 
his reafon as ſoon as he finds himſelf about to 
do what he cannot perſuade his reaſon to ap- 
prove, are — * ſufficient to awaken tas 


Tun is ſcarce a tragedy of the laſt cen- 


- 
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which has not debaſed. its maſt important 
(factions, and polluted im molt feriosinter- 
and mennneks ; / dut 
though perhaps it cannot be pretended that 
and efficacy of the drama, it has at leaſt been 
- able to eſcape many faults, which either igno-- 
rance had overlooked, or indulgence had licenf- 
ed. The later tragedies indeed have faults of 
another kind, perhaps more deſtructive to de- 
. —— That per- 
tumor of phraſe. with. which every 
thought is now expreſſed by every yerſogage, 
the paucity of adventures which regylarity ad- 
mite, and the unvaried equality of flowing 
dialogue, has taken away from. our preſent 
writers almoſt all that dominion over the paſ- 
frons which was the boalt of their predeceſ- 
fors. Yet they may at leaſt claim this com- 
mendation, that they avoid groſs faults, and 
that if they cannot often move terror or pity, 
they are always careful not to provoke laugh- 
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—— 
which your papers ſupply, I was lately 
E reer 
by Traxquilla of her lover Pmmfulus, whom, 
the ſeverity of his miſtreſs, 
the greater number ſeemed inclined to ac- 
quit of unmanly or culpable timidity. ; x 
Ou of the company remarked, that pru- 
dence ought to be diſtinguiſhued from fear; 
and that if Yeuaſfulus was afraid of nofturnal 
adventures, no man who conſidered how much 
every avenue of the town was infeſted with 
robbers could think him blameable ; for why 


ſhould life be hazarded without proſpect of 


2 N | „ 2 _ | = w 
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* 22 
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honour or advantage? Another was of opinien, 
that a brave man might be afraid of crofliag 
Quiver is the calmed winthes; xaddechred, 
thats, for his part, while there were coaches 
and a bridge, he would never be ſeen totter- 
ing in a wooden cafe, out of which he might 
be thrown by any irregular agitation, or which 
might de overſet by accident, or negligence, or 
by the force of a ſudden guſt, or the ruſh of a 
hrger veſſel. It was his cuflom, he faid, to 
keep the ſecurity ofday-light, and dry ground; 
for it was a maxim with him, that nowiſe man 
ever periſhed by water, or was loſt uy the 
dark. ” 


Tus next was humbly of opinion, that if 


mill had feen, like him, the cate run 


roaring about the meadows in the hot months, 
the would not have thought meanly of her 
lover for not venturing his ſafety among them. 


de was not aſhamed to confeſs, that he could 
not ſee a rat, though it was dead, without pal- 
Pitatiom; that he had been driven fix timps 
out of his lodging either by rats or mice ; and 
that he always had a bed in the cloſet for his 
ſervants, whom he called up whenever the 


enemy 


* — — 


Den. Another. wondered = 
I bp-s precipitate. cetreat from a dog ; for there 
—— as always a poiibility that a dog might be 

- mad; and that furely, though there was no 
danger but of being bit by 2 fierce animal, 
ARID TR nA. 
teſt, By all theſe declarations another was 
encouraged to-confeſs, that if he had deep ad- | 
mitted to the honour of paying his addreſſes 
to nile, be ſhould have been likely to 
incur the ſame cenſure; for among all the ani- 
mity and horror, there was none whom be 
2 © bentla. 


Tuvs, Sir, — is naivenflly 
defined too clofe and anxious an attention to 
perſonal ſafety, there will be found ſcarcely any 
fear, however cxcefive in its Degree, or unrea- 
fonable in its object, which will be allowed to 
characterize a coward. Fear is a paſſion which 
every man feels fo predominant in 
—— —— 
cenſured with great aſperity; and, perhaps, 
if we confeſs the: truth, the ſame reſtraint 
which would kinder a man from declaiming 
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n the frauds of any employment among 
thoſe who profeſs it, ſhould with-hol@ him from 
reeling fear with contempt among Mun bes 
Ys fince fortitude is one of thoſe 
which the condition of our nature makes hour- 
I neceffary, I think you cannot better direct 
pinick terrors. Fear is indeed implanted in 
us as a preſervative from evil; but its duty, like 
that of other paſſions, is not to overdear rea» 
fois, but to at it; nor ſhould it be fulbered 
to tyrannize in the imagination, to blind the 


| To be always afraid of loſing life, is, in- 
[ deed, ſcarcely to enjoy a life that can deſerve 
the care of preſervation. He that once in- 
 dilges idle fears wilt never de ac reſt. + Our 
. preſent ſtate admits only of a kind of nega- 
tive ſecurity ; we muſt conclude ourſelves ſaſe 
when we ſee no danger, or none inadequate 
0 our powers of oppoſition. Death indeed 
continually hovers about us, but hovers % 


Sls carghty. | 


N 
however ſolicitous, muſt limit its preſerva- 
tives, becauſe one terror often counteratly 
another. I once knew one of the ſpeculatifs 
of cowardice whoſe reigning diſturbance was | 
the dread of huuſe-breakers. His enquiries 
were for nine years employed upon the beſt 
method of barring a window, or a door; and 
many. an hour has he ſpent in eſtabliſhing the 
preference ofa bolt to a lock. He had at kf, 
by the daily ſuperaddition of new expedients, 
Fqntrived a door which could never be for- 
cod; for ane bar was ſecured by another with 
Such intricacy of ſubordination, that he was 
himſelf not always able to diſengage them in 
the proper method. He was happy in this 
fortificatios, till being aſked how he would 
eſcape. if he was threatened by fire, he diſco- 
d, that with all his care, and all his ex- 
pence, he bad only been affiſting his own de- 
S$olts, and now leaves at night his outer door 
2 
periſh in the flames. 
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Tara is one ſpecies of terror which thoſe 
who are. unwilling to ſuffer the reproach of 
name of antipathy. A man who talks with 
intrepidity of the monſters of the wilderneſs 
while they are out of fight, will readily con- 
£& his antipathy to a mole, 2 weaſel, or a 
frog. He has indeed no dread of harm from 


yoov on without any reproach from his own 
. and every day multiplies .. 
this, till be becomes contemptible to others. 
. 


fo ede eee en ee 


3 ſometimes be unluckily made by 


objects not in themſelves juſtly formidable. 
but when fear is diſcovered to be groundlefs, 
it i to be cradicated like other falſe opinions,. 
and antipathies are generally ſuperable by a- 
&ngle effort. He that has been taught to ſhud- 


der at a mouſe, if he can perſuade him- 
#4 * ſelf 
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telſ to riſque one encounter, will find his | 
ſuperiority, and exchange his terrors for the 


Tar asc 
Get. 
S you profeſs to extend- your regard ty 
the minutencts of decency and accom- 
- modation, as well 2s to the dignity of ſcience, 
and importance of ſeverer duties, I cannce 
farhear to lay before you a mode of perſecu- 
tion by which Ive been exiled to taverns 


and eoffce-houſes, and deterred from enter- 
ing the doors of my frieads. 


Amon the ladies who pleaſe themſelves 
with ſplendid furniture, or elegant entertain- 
"ment, it is a practice, if not univerſal, yet 
ery common, to aſh every gueſt how he likes 
the carved work of the cornĩce, or the figures 
of the tapeſtry ; the china at the table, or the 
-plate on the fide-board ; and on all occaſions 
10 enquire his opinion of their judgment and 


2 | in 


— — 


| in the window nineteen times, that ſhe may 


whether it be given from conviction, is a ſpe- 
and fincerity corrupted. The tribute of ad- 


merchant's profit. 
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defire me to look upon it. Calli has an art 
of dropping her ſnuff · box by drawing out ber 
handkerchief, that when I pick it up, I may 
admire it ; and Fulgentia has conducted me, 
by miſtake, into the wrong room, at every 


viſit I have paid W 
a new frame. . 


_"Tnore, Mr. Rank, natal. 
em 260 man ue den ter 
lege ol Rlence, or tortured to falle d- ah 
and that though ladies may juftly claim 


"fee unwilling civilices. To pl is a 


hudable and elegant ambition, and is properly 
rewarded with honeſt praiſe ; but to ſeize ap- 
plauſe by violence, and call out for commen- 
dation, without knowing, or caring to know, 


ciex of tyranny by which modeſty is opprefied, 


miration thus exacted by impudence and im- 
portunity, differs from the reſpect paid to fi- 


lent merit, as the plunder of a pirate from the 


Ja, Sir, &c. Mizecotas. 
SIR, 
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rn deceſſor, the SpeAtator, 
attentive to the ladies, with endeavouring to 
diſcourage them from any laudable perfuit. 
But however either he or you may excite our 
curiolity, you have not yet informed us how 
St may be gratified. The world ſeems to have 
underftandings ; our queſtions are ſuppoſed 
not to expect anſwers, our arguments are 
confuted with a jeſt, and we are treated like 
beings who tranſgreſs the limits of our nature 
whenever we aſpire to ſeriouſneſs or im- 


Inn yeſterday of 2 gentleman 
eminent for aſtronomical ſkill, what made the 
day long in ſummer, and ſhort in winter ; and 
was told that nature protracted the days in 
ſummer, leſt ladies ſhould want time to walk 
in the park; and the nights in winter, leſt they 
ſhould not have hours ſufficient to ſpend at the 
card table. N 
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 T moyz you do not doubt but E heard fuch 

ts Shove t0 this great maſter fried 
that T was very far from wanting any invelli- 
ed the queſtion with no other intention than 
to ſet him free from the neceflity of filence 
and him an opportunity of minghng 
a 
cue, by a kind introdudtion of the only 
— 
vith propriety. 


4 am, &c. 


Guns. 


Nvuus. 
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Cargifs melins quien deforis uhima primis * 
Cadunt: diffimeles hic vir, et ille puer. 


\OLITIAN, a name eminent among 
the reſtorers of polite literature, when 
A 
2 to many of them the year of his age at 
which they were compoſed. He might de- 
fign by this information, either to boaſt the 
early maturity of his genius, or to conciliate 
indulgence to thepuerility of his performances. 
But whatever was his intent, it is remarked 
2 that he very little promoted his 

agate ag 
and in the latter part of life ſeldom equalled 
the fallies of his youth. 


Ir — whom te 
firſt entrance into the world were diſtinguiſn- 
ed for eminent attainments or ſuperior abili- 


railed, 


þ fs 


et 


ties, to difappoint the hopes which they had 
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ſativical writers have fo copioufly diſplayed, 
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rn 


"Tits advance of the human mind towards 
| papa gm bro brat 
pared to the progreſs of a body driven 
blow. ke nook tor» th TI 
city and vigour, but the force of the Erft im- 
pulſe is perpetually decreafing, and though it 
ſhould encounter no obſtacle capable of 
ing it by a ſudden ſtop, the reſiſtance of the 
medium through which it paſſes, and the l- 
tent inequalities of the ſmootheſt ſurface will 
ina ſhort time by continued retardation wholly 
_ it. Some hindrances will be 
in every road of life, butf that fixes 
R 
ly loſes fight of all that fills up the interme- 
diate ſpace, and therefore ſets forward with 
akacrity and confidence, nor ſuſpects a thou- 
d obſtacles by which he afterwards finds his 
Nigg embarraſſed and obftrufted. Some are 


wh their career by a ſud- 
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den ſhock ofcalamity, or diverted's a diflyttae 
direction by the crofs impulſe of fome 

paſſion; hor far the grontes part hag, 
flow degrees, deviate at firſt inen fight Uh. 
quitiesy and themſelves fearcely perceive 'n 
what time their ardour forfook them, or whin 


og =o 


cies he mind, © a fr TR 
polltfſed but by - cx 
83 Os -— 


tr is the fate of induſtry to be equally en- 
dangered by miſcarriage and ſucceſs, by conk- 
dence and deſpoadency. He that engages in 
a great undertaking with a falſe opinion of its 
| | farility, 
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elanenergeine greater, but the profie icf,qhan 
de had pitured it. Youth enters the world 
with very happy prejudices in ber own favour. 
She imagines herſcif not only certain of ac- 
caupliting every adventure, but of obtaining 
thoſe rewards, which the accompliſhment may 
deſerve. She is not cafily perſuaded to be- 
Wit that the force of merit can be reſiſted by 
y and avarice, or its luſtre datkened by 
Y and malgnity. She has not yet learned 
that the moſt evident claims to praiſe or pre- 
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every man who fills the mouth of report wich 
nne, nimue upon their: re- 
trent, and diſtusber of their repoſe ; that ſome 
ive engaged-int complications of ingereſt which 
that many yield themſelves up. impliciely:90 
every report which hatred diſſeminates os 
folly feauters ; and that whoever aſpires to the 
notice of the publick, be has in aln 
man an cnemy and a rival; and muſt firuggle 
with the oppolition of the daring, and clude the 
Alratagems of the timorous, muſt quicken the 
frigid and ſoſten the obdurate, 4 
HALTS e I 
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|| Julie copier area the proſpeA of 
P {has vaniſhed, the zeal of cnterpribe - 
ſhould ceaſe; for whowould perſevere to cul- 
tinte the foil which he has, after long labour, 
"diſcovered tobe barren? He who had pleaſed 
Himſelf with anticipated praiſes, aud expected 
aan every place with ye 
enge on friendſhip, will ſoon remit his vi- 


_ your, when he finds that from thoſe who de- 


ſire 
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wes juſtly enpe cd to reward it. etch 
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a . to which his addref and fortitude | 

and glides careleſs and idle down the current 
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of themſelves by a contrary | fallacy Kr 
30s faid of Hannide! that be wanted ahi 
ſhould 
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poverty de — 
— 5 once was rich, how 
. , obithirity be clouded by re- 
n Fan 


rer an original 
nee of the true motives of attion. He 
| git never extends his view beyond the praiſes 
of fewards of men, will be dejected by neg. 
. "+4 or infatuated by honours 
56 depokted in his bands to be employed 
in obedience to a Maſter who will regard his 
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3 and of relieving the diſcontent 
produced by the various diſtribution of ter- 
that we view only the ſuperficies of life, and 
determine of the whole by a very ſmall part; 


end that in the condition of men it frequently 
| happens, that grief and fear, anxiety and de- 
| fire, lie hid undes the golden robes of profpe- 
_ rity, and the gloom of calamity is cheared 
dy fecret radiations of hope and comfort; as 

— habe. babe 
covered 
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tions: what another 
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der dasses; find 
- uncalitieiſls, whith thoſe who do not fer? bem 
_ Coripanies in councils and committees, and 


neglect | | 
their fortunes for the pleaſure of ma- 


? How flowly would he be- 


—— r 
ve thought of a ſmart reply tilf the time of 
producing it was paſt? How little would te 
kuſpelt that ' this child of idlenefs and frotiek 
enters every ufſeinbly with a beating boſom, 
"REC 7 ipaiit on the *Giy of derifion; wnd 
revolves the probability of applauſe with all 
tlie anxiety of x confpirator whole fate de- 
pend upon the next night ; that at the hour 
e 
his airy negligence, a heart lacerated with 
" envy, or depreſſed with difappointment ; and 
| Immures himſelf in his cloſer, that he may 
' Ciſencumber his memory at leiſure, review 
' the progreſs of the day, ſtate with accuracy 
| his Joſs or gain of reputation, and examine the 
 eaules of his failure or ſucceſs? | 
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 ceptions are the nümberbus and teftiefs anxic- 
ties, by which female happineſs is particularly 
_ diſturded. A folitary philoſopher would ima- 
oe ladies born with an exemption from cave 


— —ð — 
and whoſe ſmile ſoftens the ſevert ; whom the 

ier travels. to adorn, the foldicr bleeds. to 
defend, and the poet wears, out life e- 
rate; who clas tribute from every. art and 
 cience, and for whom all who approach them 
endeavour to multiply delights, without re- 
— —— 


— . 
city muſt have fixed der refidence ; they muſt 
know only the changes of more vivid or more 
gentle joys ; their life muſt always move cuther 
to the flow or ſprightly melody of the lyre of 
m_ — — 


5 1 | 
- who ſhould hover at a diſtance round the 
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pallible to ſupply wants as faſt 25 an idle in- 
gination may be able to form dem, or to . 
more all inconveniencies by which elegance 
are ſo hard to pleaſe as thoſe whom ſatiety of 
pleaſure makes weary of themſelves ; nor any 
fo readily provoked as thoſe who have been 
1 with an emulation of civi- 


Turns are indeed fame firakes which the 
envy of fate aims immiediately at the fair. The 
centuries ago, and lapdogs will be ſometimes 
fick in the preſent age. The moſt faſhionable 
brocade is ſubjeQ to ſtains ; a pinner, the pride 
of Bruſſel, may be torn by a careleſs waſher ; 
a picture may drop from 2 watch ; or the wi- 
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een rere : 
— ey we, ever 4, 
and every condition; cares, 
———— — 2 
ebe finds himfelf inclined to © 

ober, Mom remember that be knows he 
real condiejoit ch be Sefires to obtain, but 
i certify dt by indulging a vicious paſſion, 
de inuft leffen that happineſs which be thinks 
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HE greater part of moraliſts, Me 
other writers, inſtead of caſting their 
W and ent 
 youring to form from their own obſervations 
new maxims of and new hints of theo- 
ry, content their cutioſiry with that ſecondery 
| the perufal of books affords, 

— new irrangeincht of an ancient 

ſyſtem, or new illuſtration of eſtabliſhed prin- 
_ 'ciples. The fage precepts of the firſt inflruc- 
tors of the world are tranſmitted from age to 
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anchor to another, — | 
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 } xnow .not whether | any other. neaſon 
than this idleneſs of imitation can be afligned 
for that uniform and conſtant. partialigy, by 
which ſome vices have hitherto eſcaped cen- 
ſure, and ſome virtues wanted recommenda- 
tion z_ not can I diſcover why elſe we have 
been warned only againſt part of our enemies, 
while the reſt have been ſuffered to flieal up- 
on us without notice ; or why on one fide the 
heart has been doubly fortified, while it has 
kin. open on the ather to the 
32 
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Aene the favourite togicks.of moral de- 
. — 9 — the folly 
ol attempts beyond our pawer, and the neceſſty 
of modeſt diffidence and cautious deliberation. 
Every page of every philoſopher is crouded 
with examples of temerity that ſunk under 
| burthens which ſhe laid upon herſelf, and 
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difficulty ſhould not be avoided merely becauſe 
we may expoſe ourſelves to miſery or diſgrace; 
yet it may be Jullly required of us, not to ha- | 
upen inadequate and hopeleſs defigns, fince we | 
mighe by a more juft eftimate of our abilities 


Turm is, doubtleſs, an irrational con- 
tempt of danger which approaches very near- 
ly tothe folly, if not the guilt, of fuicide : 
there is a ridiculous perſeverance in inprac- 

ticable 


Tua there is a migdle path which it is 
ery man's duty to find, and to obſerve, is 
— confeibd; bu it is ikowiſh ant 
als aqrrom, ther.it_connci ality de lene 
ed, and fo little beaten that dhere ave 1 . 
tain marks by which it can be followed; the 
care therefare of all thoſe who have uadertaken 
canchaſt others has been, that whenever they 
decline into obliquities, they ſhould 3 
I eg ragnoy 


1 rndeed, 8 te 
metity has been generally cenſured ; for it is 
ane of the vices with which few can be charg- 
ei, and which therefars great numbers are 


5 r 
grocrous.munge,. benen. 
. 
s therefore not regarded wid much tender 
nefs, becauſe it ner dee us by that i. 
pearance of foltnels znd imbeciitiey which is 


: | compeſicn. 
the, me. attention had been applict wo 


the ſrxoch.of arguments ngainit cold defpond-. 


encys againſt 2 ts 
 poling. inopoſiibilicies, aud a 
1 — — 
have been, couſed to uſefulneſs, who, having 
bees e to confound prudence with time 
r 
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ann inerreſt from that of others, and: that di- 
 Nindtion will perhaps aſt us in fixing the juſt 
limits of caution and adventurouſaets. In an 
undertaking that involves the happineſs, or 
the ſafety of many, we bare certainly no 
night to hazard more than is allowed by thoſe 
_ who germake the dangers; but where only our 
1 22 we ave not 

confined 


ment i n 


which the prejudices r 


i chene of 


human folly, even in thoſe who are moſt emi- 
nently jealous of comparative reputation, we 
confels, without rehsctance, that vain man 
i. ignorant of hisown weakneſs, and there- 
fore frequently. preſumes to attempe what 


{| Iran never tceomplifs; but it ought fike- 


wiſe to be remembered, that he no heb iy 
haps have accompliſhed 2 thouknd 
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17 in obfrred in the golden verks 4 
—————— of the buman mind quickly 


appears, when there is no-Joager -any.phice 
for doubt and hefication, when diffidence is 


or  over- 


by tons — We then 
ſoon 
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__ 


_ fre doigybter of iicutfs, chat” tht os 
with Which our way fremed tobe 
Kroftes wire" ohly phonnoms, whith we bes 
keved real becauſe we durſt not advance toa 
nene 


to-wikfthar they may be weakened by want 


or tertur to the comviftien of their own ad 
ties, Every ene ould therefore endeavoilt 
to invigorate himſelf by reaſon and reflection, 
ane} ddtermine- to exert, n Tacdible- wil 


have repoſited in him againft 
gencr, defore eemni compulſion ſhall tor- 
tune h to Gligence. It i below the 
of inne being to owe that 


to betet Which 'ohght always to 1 
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dertaking, the latent faute rn Midy 
the hour of ex- 
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the enn of ebbite, ori "need? any other 11 
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not ſome, 3 


tured to did defiance to prejudice and ecn- 
fare, Nor is there yet any reaſon to dunbe 
that the fame labour would be rewanted with 
the fame ſucces. There are in- 


aumerable qualities in the products of nature 


. yet undiſcovered, and innumerable combing- | 


tions in the powers of art yet untried, 
Kthe duty of every min to eben 
ſanding may be added by his indufiry to the 
henedicary aggregate of knowledpe and happi- 
a. To add ituch cen infted be the bac of 
iy, but to ald fomnefiing, however letle, 
every ene may hope ; and of every hone en- 
ur certain, that, however u, t- 
be. a , | 
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delight of well oed colours or Hm es 
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haks apes calaminy.of which he thinks her- 
al not in danger, and indolence lifiens, to 
camplaznt when it is not -ochoed by her own 
remembrance, that though I ax. about to.lay 


my narrative, or without the help of ſome fe- 
nw ecurcl@ be able to eadertiznd ie. | 


| Iwas ders a beauty. . 
— I had my regard wed wholly upon 
mpiali, nor can recollect any thing earlier than 
pc and admiration. | My: mather, whoſe 
bor hed luckily advanced ber to a conditiga 
Hove her birth, thought ao evil ſo great as 
ann. She had not the power of imagin- 
or diſproportionate features ; and therefore 
eomtenaplated me an aflemblage of all that 
ny er EO 
3 | N triumphant 


ir 
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fol the extent of + 
ajnlls; "ut the niteber ef my fleves. e 
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anich choy fall delow my perfeBticn ; toe | 
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af 2 adqarer view z anviher diſpracet "an de” 
gans ſhape with a brown ſitin ; fone had hore 
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A the . a 
tage dutifrom beauty, the thought nothing but 


dengry worthy'of her eare3'208 her marr” | 


kindneſs was chiefty exerciſed in contivie”- 
cen to prota. me from any accilent” thit 
might deface me with a fear, or id mewith 
2 freckle : ſhe never thought me ſudiciendly 
Qaded from the ſun, or ſcreened from the fire. 
Shs. was ſevere or indulgent with no-other 
intention than the preſervation of my form 5 
the excuſed me from work, Jeſt I ſhould l 
30 hang down my head, or harden my finger 
923 the ſnatched away my" book, 


figs, © and ethers had ga. | + 
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had made her eyes red with reading by a can- 
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| aight 1 was accurately farveyed from huaitto. 
| ak] ould have buffered any dinine-- 
| ys, 20d-008 never — .gilh 3 
bed. paſſed through. the co@nctick diſcipline, - 
| ey. of wiech . 
formed wich bean- flower water and 
_ an my hair was perfumed with variety of 
— by me of which it was to be thick 
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mqrning air gives a freſhnes 10 the — 
. the neck wel ma 
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— pe att 
with an opinion of my natural excellencies m 
not to think ſome cultivation. neceflary to thiir 
_ conpletion. - She took care that I Ghouls 
want none of the accompliſhments includedia 
female education, or confidered as neceſfary in 
K. I was looked upon in. ty 
_ inch year an-the chief ornament of the dan- 
cing-maſter's ball, and Mr. in uſed win- 
ances an the harpſichord. At twelve. ] 
g legnace of manner, and accuracy of | 
chought me perſect in my exerciſes, and q 
lied to diſplay in the open world tho ac- 
_ £bvered in ſelect parties, or domeſtic akin ⸗ 
| for thy appearance on a publick night, which 
me conſidered as the moſt important and cri 
gical moment of my life. She cannot be 
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5 | | 2 


Ar haſt the night arrived from which: 
be life was to be reckoned. F was defied 
od Ent out to conquer, with a heart beating 
12 an old knight errant at his firſt 
„ Scholars have told me of a . ma- 
"ade him bring back his ſhield or be drought 
"> a field, in her opinion of equal glory, with 
command to ſhew that I was her daughter, 
"and not to-return without a lover. © 
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_ Mr lovers ere were indeed ſo numerous, that 
I had no other care than that of determining 
rence. But having been ſtendily and induftri- 

oully 


of approbation. When 1 had hagſed 
one from the reſt as more worthy of en- 
r 
the rules of art; and yet when the ardour of the 
En its was ſpent, generally found a ſudden 
declenfion of my influence ; I felt in myſelf the 
_ want of ſome power to diverſify amuſement, 
end enliven converſation, and could not but 
 ſalpeR that my mind failed in performing the 

3 wp run "This opinion was foon 
- eonfixmed by one of my lovers, who married 
"Lavinia with leſs beauty and fortune than 
mine, becauſe be thought a wife ought to have 
ba . 
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| her todiſcover any deſekt in one that had been 
formed by her inftruQions, and had all the ex- 
_ cellence which ſhe herſelf could boaſt. She 


n wil Sew 
| abut them n meaty tride of poers and ghilak- 
Pete, that filled their heads with wild notions 
N and contemplation, and virtuous 
prove ay minuet ſtep with a new F 
| Ss 
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8 
tecnth year : it my charms had kf any of 
their ſoltnefs, it was more than 


nenen | 


" plied by the arts of allurement. I was there- 
- fore preparing for a new attack, without any 
- abatement of my confidence, when in the 
midſt of my hopes and ſchemes, I wis ſeized 
by that dreadful malady which has fo often 
put a ſudden end to the tyranny of beauty. I 
' recovered my health After a long confine- - 
ment ; but when 1 looked again on that face 
which had been often fluſhed with tranſport at 
_ its own reflexion, and faw alt that I had len- 
ed to value, all that I had endeavoured to 

Improve, 
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Dal felices; miſeres fuge. Sidera ca;h, 
Lucas, 


frye an invariable tendency and from _— 


No defire can be formed which riches 
do not afiſt us to gratify. He that places 
his happineſs in ſplendid equigage or rumexgu® 
or the revels of luxury, in ſplendid or 
' wide plantations, muſt fill either by birth or 
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| who were zealous —— they wens 
eager to poſſeſs, and had abilities to improve 
their own fortunes by contributing to the 
eafe or happineſs of others. To have riches 
nud to have merit would then have been the 
"fame, and ſucceſs might reaſonably have been 
conſidered as a proof of excellence. 3% 


of men keep a ſtated propertion to their pow- 
ers of attainment. Many envy and deſe 
weakh, who tan never procure it by honeſt 
induſtry or uſeful . knowledge. They there 
fore turn their eyes about to examine what 
ether methods can be found of gaining that 
which none, mp p_ ww 
KG, will be content to want. " 
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are nearer ways to profit than through the in- 
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_ Burr we do not find that any of the withes 
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bellity are eaſily fiolen away by the can- 
veynnces of ſecret artifice, or feind by Ge 
| nrelifted vioknce. 
e ei «a (3 nee 
Ir is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, ' that 
les, that they dazzle the eyes of enquiry, 
known to have large polleBons, 
very few think it requiſite to enquire by what 
they were obtained; the 


of mankind rages only againſt the ftruggles of 


ike and ü but when it 
has ſurmounted the firſt oppoſition, it is aſter- 


applauſe. +4 | | K 
of gain what to 
proſpett of gaining ſpeedily what 
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of mankiod, that the peace — s 
Ä for riches. 


tilt, that 6 have it is to be in fear, . 


| which is not diſquieted either with the care-of 


| gaining or of keeping money; and the race of 
man may be divided in a political eſtimate be- 
tween thoſe who arc * * the 
2 | 
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a be found; thet al en 
loſt among mankiad, that no man ventures 
to act where money can be endangered, upon 
he faith of another. It is impoſlible to-ſee 
the long ſcrolls in which every contract is in- 
cluded, with all their appendages of ſeals and 


- atteſtation, without wondering at the depra- 


vity of, thoſe beings, who muſt be reftrained 
tram violation of promiſe by fuch formal and 
publick evidences, and precluded from equi- 
vocation and ſubterfuge by ſuch punctilious 


minutencls. Among all the fatires to which 
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na ie eee dh whidtoidede/ why 
de obtained, the greater part a at u ſuſt 
vie irrreconcileable with the laws of 'viewe; 
_ ſome are openly flagitious, and praftiſed not 
only in negiect, but in defiance of faith'and 
juſtice; and the reſt are on every ſide ſo en- 
even of thoſe who are not yet abandoned, are 
duce any other claim to pardon than that they 
- have deviated from the right leſs than others, 
and have fooner ——ů — 
— on peta. | 


Ou of the chief charaGeriflicks of the 
golden age, of the age in which neither care 
nor danger had intruded on mankind, is the 
community of poſſeſſions : ſtrife and fraud 
paſſion was ſtilled, by plenty and equality. 
Such were indeed happy times, but ſuch times 
can return no more. Community of poſſeſ- 

| | | of 
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E 
n ern her chained by 
en, muſt be of right the property of him 
by whoſe labour it is gained... And while a 
_ rightful claim..to pleaſure or to afluence muſt 
TT — 4 — 


In later ages, the conviftion of the danger 
te which virtue is expoſed while the mind 
continues open to the influence of riches, has 


had no of "mducing to quiet fub- 
_ of good ; they have too often funk into in- 
| forborn to injure ſociety, have not fully paid 
their contributions to its happineſs. 
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Was bred a ſcholar, and having paſſed the 
uſual courſe of education at leaſt with 
common proficiency and credit, 1 found it 
necellary to employ for the ſupport of life 
that learning which I had almoſt exhaufted 
my little fortune in acquiring. The lucrative 


| profefions drew my regard” with equal at- 
traction: each had it» peculiar advantages 


and inconveniences 3 each preſented ideas 


which excited my curioſity, and each impoſed 


Tazaz is no temper more unpropitious 


to intereſt than deſultory application and un- 


limited 


* 
"xz 
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| Kmited enquiry, by which the deſires are held 
_ in a perpetual equipoiſe, and the mind fluftu- 
ates between different purpoſes without deter- 
mination. I had books of every kind round 
me, among which I divided my time as ca- 
price or accident directed. I often ſyent the 
firſt hours of the day, in conſidering to what 
fludy I ſhould devote the reſt ; and at Laſt 
when I was haraſſed with deliberation, ſnatch- 
ed up any author that lay upon the table, or 
perhaps, fled to a coffee-houſe for deliverance 
from the anxiety of irrefolution, and the 
gloomineſs of folitude. But, when my atten- 
tim happened to be vigorous, and my intel- 
Jets unclouded, I ranged from art to art, from 
witer to writer, and have diſtributed a ſingle 
| hour among Chry/offom, Galen, Homer, 5 
clid, and Fuftinian. 


I the mean time my little ——_— 
gew imperceptibly leſs till I was at hiſt 
_ roufed from my literary lumber by the impa- 
tience of a creditor, whoſe importunity obli- 
ged me to pacify him with fo large a fum that 


| what remained was not ſufficient to ſuppart 


not reproach me with avarice or cowardice 


i 
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— aid the price of their luſt acre in 2 
r. and, without the leaſt interruption of 
_ ces, take out one piece after another, till there 
 wanio more remaining. But I was not ben 
_ ſack dignity of imprudence, or ſuch exal- 
 wntion above the cares and necefiities of life: 
„ pracurte- me a knle employment, which 
nne free from the dread of poverty, 
-and led me time to ply out forme nal 


heme of bifling adrantage. A 


My friends, whoſe kindnefs had never ren 
_ inclination nor opportunity to know the ſtate 
- of my revenues, were firuck with honeſt per- 
turbation at the confeflion of my uneaſineſs, 
_ and immediately promiſed their endeavours 
| kindneſs to lnguiſh by delay, but in the firſt 
_ ardour of their zeal proſecuted their enquines 


rand 
„ The RAMBLER, 2 
with fuch ſucceſs, that in leſs, than a. f 
1 was perplexed with variety of offers and 

1 


In however no time for long pauſes 
of conkderation; and therefore form reſalved 
20 accept the office of inflrefting-» young 
nobleman in the houſe of his father : 1 -wene 
29 the ſcat at which the family then happened 
to teſide, was received with great politeneſs, 
and invited to enter immediately ou any 
| Hhoukd willingly have accepted, cough my 
al choice: the reſpect with which | was treated 
Battered my vanity 3 and perhaps, the. fplen- 
dor of the aparunents, and the luxury of the 
ence. I immediately complied with the pro- 


| Havixo no deſire to gain more than 1 
ſhould truly deſerve, I very diligently pro- 
| tisfaRtion of diſcovering in my pupil 2 flexible 
| 2emper, a quick apprehenſion, and a retentive 

| mme. 
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memory. I nee much doubt that 
care would, in me, produce a wiſe and 


+. = 


ful counſellor to the ftace, though my labours 


were ſomewhat obſtructed by want of autho- 
ry, and the neceffity of complying with the 
frapks of negligence, and of waiting patiently 
fox the lacky moment of voluntary attention. 


the dignizy of knowledge, and to whom a ftu- 


diam e bad made all the common amuſe- 


very eafy to ſuppreſs his indignatien, when he 


ſaw: himfelf forſaken in the midſt of his lec- 


ture, fur am opportunity to catch an inſect, and 


found his infiruftions debaired from acces to 
the intelleftual faculties by the memory of 2 


childiſh frolick, or the defire of a new play- 


recurred leſa frequently, had not his mamma, 


by entreating at one time that he ſhould be 
excuſed from his taſk as a reward for fome 


bia book at another to gratify herſelf or her vi- 


f — him that 


4 


. 
—_ 
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and too high an opinion of his wit and learning 
hiding him to the publigk. I remonſiraced 


2 dot with a fuſe 29 
ignomance end pedaptry, the fail thar fie fins 
been” already confncd too log to foliiny 
Rudy, and ir was now time to ſhew him the 


neſs and complaiſunce began to deſert him, 
that he was filent when he had not ſomething 
ef conſequence to ſry, bluſhed whenever he 
Denni w find himſelf miſtaken, and hung 
down his head in the preſence of ladies, with- 
out Hat es of reply and activity of of- 
fGiciouſneſs remarkable in young 
that are bred in Lan. 


Aan 1 found refiftance hopeleſs, and 
again therefore I thought ic proper to com- 
Wee coach; and in fourdays 
were placed in the gayeſt and moſt 'magnifi- 
1 of the town. My pupil, who 
3 hved at a remote feat, 


= 
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wa immediately dazzled with a thoukad 
Ine His imagina- 
ties was filled with the pergetual tumult of 
pleaſure that paſſed before him, and it was im- 
pollible to allure him from the window, or to 
_ oveipower by any charm of cloquence the 
rattle of coaches, and the ſounds which echoed 
| from the doors in the neighbourhood. In three 
days his attention, which he began to regain, 
was diſturbed by a rich fuit, in which he was 
equipped for the reception of company, and 
which, having been long accuſtomed to a plain 
Teſs, he' could not at firſt furvey without 
eclltaly. 8 


Tur arrival of the family was now for- 
tially notified; every hour of every day 
brought more intimate or more diftant ac- 
quaintance to the door; and my pupil was in- 
diſcriminately introduced to all, that he might 
accuſtom himſelf to change of faces, and be 
rid with ſpeed of his ruſtick difidence. He 
has cafily endeared himſelf to his mother by 
the ſpeedy acquiſition or recovery of her dar- 
ling qualities ; his eyes ſparkle at a numerous 
aſſembly, and his heart dances at the men- 
Vor. IV. 0 8 


A incumbrance, for my ſcholar has now 
no time for ſcience, or for virtue; and the 
lady n declared him fo much the f. 
A DR ng 
not have an hour in 
ao . 


tan be. 
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O U have ſhewn by the publication of 
. : I ſhall therefore continue my 
curacies which you are to correct. 


Wn my life appeared to be no longer in 
danger, and 2s mach of my firength was r& 


covered 2s enabled me to bear the agitation of 
»coach, I was placed ata lodging in a neigh- 
E me 

2 | 


e . 


me with a faint embrace, 


having repeated her 


command not to expoſe my face too 


prolpett of being tolerable had very tick 


. power to clevate the imagination of one who 


to note every 


happy feature. She condeſcended to viſitjuy 


holy ; for 21 3 
about my diet, and a minute examination «f 
my Jooks, ſhe generally concluded with a figh 
that I ſhould never more be fit to be ſeen. 
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weed into new beauty. Everyexperiment which 
the efficicuſnefs of folly could communicate, 
or the credulity of ignorance believe, was tri- 
ef upon me. Sometimes I was covered with 
emollients, by which it was expected that all 
the ſears would be filled, and my checks 
plumped up to their former ſmoothneſs ; and 
fometimes I was puniſhed with artificial ex- 
coriations, in hopes of gaining new graces with 
ae ſkin. The coſmetick ſcience was ex- 
hauſted upon me; but who can repair the 
rains of nature? My mother was forced to 
give me reſt at aſt, and abandon me to the 
fate of a fallen toaſt, whoſe fortune ſhe con- 


fidered as a hopeleſs game, no longer worthy 


of folicitude or attention. 


= — of 6 young waned whstes 
never thought or heard of any other excellence 
than beauty, and whom the ſudden blaſt of dif- 
ceaſe wrinkles in her bloom, is, indeed, ſuſli- 
ciently calamitous. She is at once deprived 
of all that gave her eminence or power ; of all 
that elated her pride, or animated her activity; 
all that filled her days with pleaſure and her 
nights with hope; all that gave gladneſs to the 
preſent hour, a 
O3 futurity. 
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faturity. It is perhaps, not in the power of z 
man whoſe attention has been divided by &- 
verſity of purſuits, and who has not been ne- 
cyſtomed to derive from others much of his 
happineſs, to image to himſelf ſuch helplek 
deflitution, ſuch diſmal inanity. Every object 
of pleaſing contemplation, is at once ſnatched 
away, and the foul finds every receptacle of 
ideas empty, or filled only with the memory 
of joys that can return no more. All s 
gloomy paivation, or impotent deſire; the fa- 
cubies of anticipation lumber in deſpondency, 
or the powers of pleaſure mutiny for employ- 
ment. "a 


1 was fo little able to find entertainment. 
for myſelf, that I was forced in a ſhort time 
to venture abroad, as the folitary ſavage is 
driven by hunger from his cavern. I entered 
with all the humility of diſgrace into aſlem- 
blies, where I had lately ſparkled with gaiety, 
and towered with triumph. I was not wholly 
ſented me to myſelf, and that the remains of 
my former face might yet have ſome attrac- 


tion and influence : But the firſt circle of viſits 
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that dif 2nd death were no longer in my 
hands; that I was no more to practiſe the 
glance of command, or the frown of prohi- 
diem to receive the tribute of fighs and 
or be ſoothed with the gentle mur- 
murs of amorous timidity. My opinion was 
now unheard, and my propoſals were unregard- 
al the narrownefs of my knowledge, and the 
meanneſs of my ſentiments, were eaſily difco- 
vered, when the eyes were no longer engaged 
againft the judgment ; and it was obſerved, 
by thoſe who had formerly been charmed with 
my vivacious loquacity, that my underſtand” 
Ing was finpaired as well as my face, and that 
I'was no longer qualified to fill a place in any 
* 


sn e ths 
mind faks to © level with the condition. I, 


who had long confidered all who approached 
me as vaſſals condemned to regulate theis 
pleaſures by my eyes, and haraſs their inven- 
tjons for my entertainment, was in leſs than 
three weeks reduced to receive a ticket with | 
profeſſions of obligation; to catch with eager- 
ack at a compliment ; and to watch with all 
the anziouſneſs of dependance, leſt any little 
M's 04 _ 
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e:vility that nn. 2 2 
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f ä 
not very pleaſing when compared with vows 
and adoration, yet it was far more ſupport- 


able than the inſolence of my own fex. For 


the firſt ten months after my return into the 
world, I never entered a fingle houſe in which 
the memory of my downfal was not revived. 
At one place I was congratulated on my eſ- 
cape with life ; at another I heard of the be- 
nefits of early inoculation ; by ſome I have 
boon robs in exyenkk terins, that I am yet not 
without my charms ; others have whiſpered at 
One told me of a waſh that would ſmooth the 
fin; and another offered me her chair that I 
ſoon my caſe may be her own; and  fome 
thought it proper to receive me with mournful 
tenderneſs, formal condolence, and conſolatory 
blandiſhments. 


— day harafled with all the 
Kratagemns 6 . 
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lence was more tolerable than ſolitude, and 
I therefore perſiſted to keep my time at the 
du ors of my acquaintance, without gratifying 
them with any appearance of reſentment or 
depreflion. I expefted that their exultation 
would in time vapour away; that the joy of 
their ſuperiority would end with its novelty; 
and that I ſhould be ſuffered to glide along in 
my preſent form among the nameleſs multi- 
tude whom nature never intended to excite 
—— — 
ͤ—U—)1 cadeat——n 


enen doe und 
———— But when I was no 
longer agitated by the perpetual ardour of re- 
ſiſtance and effort of perſeverance, I found 
more ſenſibly the want of thoſe entertainments 
which had formerly delighted me; the day 
xzoſe upon me without an engagement, and 
the evening cloſed in its natural gloom, with- 
out ſummoning me to a concert or a ball. 
None had any care to find amuſements for 
me, and I had no power of amuſing myſelf. 
Idleneſs expoſed me to melancholy, and life 
dn e en in onen i iffer- 
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4 more durable excellencies. Conkder your- 
* felf, my Vidteria. 263 being born know, 
4 t6 reaſon, and to at; riſe at once frgm 
„ your dream of melancholy to wiſdom and 
e bent en will find thet there on gr” 
46 charms than thoſe of beauty, andother jay® 
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however dubious 


Taovcn to a writer whoſe deſign is ſo 
7.8 > | 


ick from 


| | (1 £204 tat an 72 KG 9 
Tas folly of allowing ourſelves to delay 
what we know cannot be finally eſcaped, is 
one of the general weakneſſes, which in ſpae 
of the inſtruction oſ moraliſts, and the remon- 


ſtrances of . reaſon, prevail to a greater or laſs 
degree in almoſt every mind: even they who 
molt ſteadily withſtand it, find it, if not the 
paffions, 


— 
| er ton 
Cizous for that which is by its nearneks enabled 
to make de frangeſt impreffions. When 
theraſace any ſharp bein is to be ſuſſerad, oc 
any formidable danger to be incurred, we can 
fearcely exempt ourſelves wholly from the 
ſeducements of imagination ; we readily be- 
deve that another day will bring ſome ſupport 
cr advantage which we now. want z; and ac 
ality perſuaded, that the moment of nec 
r 


cownndice by excuſes, which, while we ad- 
mit them, we know to be abſurd. Our firm- 
nei is by the continual contemplation of mi- 
fery hourly impaired; every ſubmiſſion to our 
fear enlarges its dominion ; we not only waſte 
4* : that 


ein mur BE: . g0g 
that time ia which the evil we dread might 
have been fuſltred and farmounted, but even 
to ourſelves by habitual terrers. 
When evils cannot be avoided, it is wife 

- ecntraſt the interval of expeRation z; to meet 
the miſchiefs which will overtake us if wefly; 
and ſuffer only their real malignity withetat the 


conflifts of doubt and anguilk of anticipe- 
tha. „ 22 


To aft is far caker than to faifer, yet we 
every day fee the progreſs of life retarded by 
the vis incrtie, the mere repugnance to mo- 
tion, and find multitudes repining at the want 
of that which nothing but idlencs hinders 
them from enjoying. The caſe of Tawakee, 
| ſomewhat to de pitied, becauſe the fruits hae 
what tenderneſs can be claimed by thoſe who 
though perhaps they ſuffer the pains of Tanta- 
hes will never lift their hands for their own re- 
Jef? 


Tun is nothing mere commen- among 
this 


feel, and complaints of diſtreſſes which it is 
in their own power to remove. + is 

| fü. . | with — idi 1 EI 5 
deſpair of ſucceſs 3 or the frequent failure of 
irrefolute ſtruggles, and the conſtant defire of 
avoiding labour, impreſs by degrees falſe ter- 


only with thoſe miſeries by which all earthly 
beings are really more or lefs tormented, but 
with thoſe which do not yet exiſt, and which 


gain fo little = thoſe that fuſer her eee = 
freeze in idlenefs. Others are corrupted by 
| fame. enjoyment of more or leſs power to 
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giatify'the paſians; bur to negjoLour duties; 
mel u avoid. the labour ' of performing. 
them, a labour which is always punftually re- 
warded, is ſurely wo fink under weak temp- 
tations. Idleneſs never can fecure tran- 
- quillity ; the call of reaſon and of conſcience 
will pierce the cloſeſt pavilion of the fluggard, 
and, though it may not have force to drive 
him from his down, will be loud enough to 
which he cannot refolve to make uſeful by 
devoting them to the great buſineſs of his be- 
ing, will fill be uſurped by powers that will 
not leave them to his diſpoſal ; remarſe and 
him to enjoy what he is ſo deſirous to ap- 


Tun are other cauſes of inaftivity in- 
cident to more active faculties and more acute 
diſcernment. He to whom many objects of 
perſuit ariſe at the ſame time, will frequently 
heſitate between different deſires, till a rival 
has precluded him, or change his courſe 
25 new attractions prevail, and haraſs himſelf 
without advancing. . He who ſees different 
ways to the fame end, will, unleſs. he 

watches 
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pariſon of prohadilivice, 
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— 11 
be content without it ; and ſinee geri 
cannat be reached, will loſe the een 
— 8 — 


— IS 
the probability that it will be much ſhorter 
than nature allows, ought to awaken every 
man to the active proſecution of whatever 
is defirous to perſorm. It is rue that n 
gence can aſcertain ſucceſs ; death m in. 
cept the ſwifteſt career 3 but he whois cut of 
in the execution of an honeſt undertaiing, 
has at leaſt the honour of falling in his rank, 
- 4 ww 
the victory. 
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'T_is.impoſkible to take a view on any fide, 

or abſerye any of the various claſles that 
form tbe great community of the world, 
without diſcovering ſome proof of the in- 
fluence of example ; and admitting with new 
conviction and in a ſenſe more extenſive 
the, obſervation. of Arfetle, that man is an 
imitative being. The greater, far the greater, 
number follow the track which others have 
beaten, without any curioſity after new diſ- 
coveries, or ambition of truſting themſelves 
to their own conduct. And, of thofe whom 
the confidence, of juvenile temerity incites to 
break the ranks and diforder the uniformity of 
the march, moſt return in a ſhort time from 
ſatisfaction of ſecurity before the frolicks of 
caprice and the honours of adventure. 


Ie . 
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Js queſtions difficult or dangerous it is in» 
deed natural to repoſe upon authority, and, 
when fear happens to predominate, upon the 
authority of thoſe whom we do not in general 
abilities requiſite for the diſcovery of abftruſe 
truth ; and of thoſe few ſome want leiſure and 
ſome reſolution, ſome are drawn off from the 
ſearch by buſineſs or amuſement, and fome 
retire at the appearance of difficulty. But it 
is not fo eaſy to find the reaſon of the univerſal 
might ſaſely judge for himſelf; where no irre- 
might be expeted to operate on te who 
hon ; 2 
=> — 1 in- 
— 2 


© Jr. in any caſe the ſhackles 3 


tion left to 20 without controul, on whatoc- 


or 


caſion 


Ses bsh it be peched, but in the ſelec- 
tion of Ineful pleaſbre? Pleaſure, of which 
the eſſence is choice ; which compulſion d- 
ine from every thing to which nature has 
CD ny SIEM 
dan ia being id the ni of liberty. Yet we 
ſow thine the fenſes, as well 2s the reaſon, are 
regulaned bycredulicy; and thar moſt will mel, 
of fy that they feel, the gratifications which 

. c 


— of univerſal migration; when 
alineſt everyone, conſiderable enough to m- 
ara regard, has retired, or is preparing with 
all he earneftnefs of diftrels to retire, into e 
nmiity ; when nothing is to be heard dur the | 
hopes af ey departure, or the complains 
af involuntary delay ; I have often been teme 
aer what happineſs ts be gained, 
or what inconvenience tbe avoided, - by 
chin laced recelion. Of the dieds of pullign, 
Game follow the former, and forme the win- 
ter, becauſe they live upon fullenance which 
only ſummer or winter can ſupply ; but of the 
anneal t of human rovers it is much har- 
er w'ulys te rexfop, becauſe they do not 
n. © Und or feek any thing, which 
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utmoſt 


F folly. r 


be diſturbed in his pur ſuits, but ſpends all his 
hours according to his own inclination, and 
has more hours than his mental faculties ena- 
ble him to fill either with enjoyment or des 
fires, can have nothing to demand of ſhades 
and valleys. As bravery isfaid to be = pan- 
. is always » Thekeer. | 


® eee eee! 

tages in a rural fituation, which are not con- 
fined to philoſophers and heroes. The freſh- 
nefs of the air, the verdure of the woods, the 
paint of the meadows, and the unexhanfted = 
may eaſily give delight to an unlearned fpec- 
tator. It is not neceffiry that he who looks 
with pleafure on the colours of a flower ſhould 
ſtudy the principles of vegetation, or that the 
compared before the light of the ſun can glad- 
den, or its warmth invigorate. Novelty is 
ſelf a ſource of gratification, and Ade 
juſtly obſerves, that to him who has been long 


n 
* 
* * 
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peat vp. in cities no rural objeRt can be pro- 
ſented, which will not gladden ome of bs 
ſenſes with refreſhmene. 7 a 


Yar even theſe JOUR: © 
by the greater part of thoſe who waſte theit 
ſfammer in the cquntry. Should any man 
purſue his acquaintances to their retreats, he 
would find few of them liſtening to Phi, 

bitering in woods, or plucking daiſies, catch- 
ing the healthy gale of the morning, or watch» 
ing the gentle coruſcations of declining day. 
Some will be diſcovered at a window by the 
road fide, rejoicing when a new cloud of duſt 
gathers towards them, as at the approach of 
2 momentary fupply of converſation, and a 
Hort relief from the tediouſneſs of unidea} 
vacancy. Others are placed in the adjacent 
 zillages, where they look only upon houſes 
as in the. reſt of the year, with no change of 
objects but what a remove to any new frees 
in London might have given them. The fame 
ſet of acquaintances ſtill ſettle together, and 
the form of life is not otherwiſe diverſified 
than by doing the fame things in a different 
place. They pay and receive viſits in the 
»lual form, they frequent the walks in the 
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morning, they dea cande at night, they attend 
Se have tatle, ane} digee wich thy His 
partners ; nor can they at their en to 
their former habitation congratulate them 
ſelves on any other advantage, than that they 
have paſſed their time like others of the fame 
rank ; and have the ſame right to talk of the 
happineſs and beauty of the country, of hap- 
pines which they never felt, and n 
which they never regarded. 


To be the aw wands 
ments, and to ſubſiſt upon its own ſtock, is 
not the prerogative of every mind. There are 
indeed ings fo fertile and compre- 
henfive, that they can always feed reflection 
precluſion of adventitious amuſements ; as 
cloſed ground enough to feed their inhabitants 
in a hege. But others live only from day to 


day, and muſt be conſtantly enabled, by fo- 
reign ſupplies, to keep out the encroachments 
deed be blamed for hovering within reach of 
their uſual pleaſures, more than any other 
animal for not quitting its native element, . 

P2 were, 


His gem . 


rn en wh ee 
leſt du at home, bai their love of a» 

ture, or their qualifications for. — 
fuſions of wiſdom from the Dryads, and are 
hind, to aft, or think, or reaſon for dum 
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are employed in the works of imagh 
nation claim from the reſt of mankind ariſes 
in a great meaſure from their influence on fu- 
turity. Rank may be conferred by princes, 
and wealth bequeathed by miſers or by rob- 
bers; but the honours of a laſting name and 
2 title to the veneration of diſtant ages only 


* the ſons of learning have the power of beftow- 
ing. 


ws | Thy RAMBLER. 37 
"os. While therefore the love of Gmecina 
; while it codtinucs one of 
the charaQterifticks of rational nature to d 
el oblivion, authors never" can 

koked in the fearch after hippi Py A, 
2 e af; e 

Tas man who confiders himſelſ as conſti- 
wied the ultimate judge of diſputable cha- 
racers, as entruſted with the diſtribution of 
the laſt- terreſtrial rewards of merit, ought 
ſurely to ſummon all his fortitude to the fup- 
port of his integrity, and reſolve to diſcharge 
an office of ſuch dignity and importance with 
tice. To deliver examples to poſterity, and 
to regulate the opinion of future times, is 
no flight or trivial undertaking ; nor is it cafy 
to commit more atrocious treaſon againſt the 
great republick of humanity, than by falſify- 
ing its records and miſguiding its decrees. 


To ſcatter praiſe or blame without regard 
to juſtice, is to deſtroy the dĩſtinction of good 
and evil. Many have no other teſt of actions 
than general opinion; and all are fo ſar influ- 

3 enced 
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— ivy flop of honour,” ben otficr pridei. 
fene HS their power; nor cum an 
8e e profiieurion promote 1 
me thin thet which deftroys the value of 
praiſe; by ſhewing that it may be acquited 
_ without deſerving it, and, which by ſetting 
tree the ative and ambitious who muſt always 
determine the fate of others, from the dread 
- of infainy, lets looſe the rapacity of power, 
und weakens the only OP ** 3 
* 


an nc eee 
value only: to its ſcarcity. It muſt become 
— and will no jon. 
ter raiſe expectation, or animate enterprize. 
It is therefore not only neceſſary, that wick- 
+ educks, even when it is not ſaſe to cenſute it, 
be denied applauſe, but that goodneſs be com- 
mended only in proportion to its degree; and 
that the garlands, due to the great benefactors 
| . — 


 vices-and eaſy virtues. 
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 . ccived how much would. have. been added 
© the talk of dedication, the. work an. mhich 
_ all tbe pawerof madera wit bas been. exhauſt 
| od. How fem of theſe initial prnegyrichs had 
| appeared, if the author had dean obliged &ſt 
| 29. find 2 man of virtue, then to know the. di- 
| int ſpecies and degree of his deſert, and at 
hſt to pay him only the bonours which he 
might juſily claim. Ir is much eaſier do learn 
the name of the laſt man whom chance has 
exalted to wealth and power, to obtain by 
the intervention of ſome of his domeſticks 
the privilege of addrefling him, or to venture 
on an addreſs without any previous folicita- 
tion in confidence of the general acceptance 
of flattery ; and after having heaped upon him 
all the virtues to which philoſophy has afign- 
ed a name, inform him how much mare 
might be truly ſaid, did not the fear of giving 
pain to his modeſty repreſs the raptures of 
wonder and the zeal of veneration. 4 


Norm has ſo much degraded licera- 
ture from its natural rank, as the pradtice of 
what credit can he expect who. profeiles him- 
ſelf the hireling of vanity, however prodligate, 


and without ſhame or 2 
the” et Iirentious and 1 
a - | | * 
trath and I6velinefs to irmocener? Every 
r or adulteration, | 
ſhameful; however miſchievous, is certainly 
far lefs deteſtable than the crime of counter- 
ſerting characters, and fixing the ſtamp of li- 
N —— 
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thork. with the — load of infamy, of 
| which part, perhaps the greater part, ought to 
fall upon their patrons. If he that bires a 
brave partakes the guilt of murder, why 
ſhould be who bribes a flatterer hope to be 
exempted from the ſhame of falſhood? The 
unhappy dedicator is ſeldom without ſome 
motives which obſtruct, though not deſtroy the 
liberty of choice ; he is perhaps oppreſſed by 
miſeries which he hopes to relieve, or infla- 
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tion whiad praiſe can a, is by n. 

aloud. the whiſpers of conſence, and_by 
ſhewing us that we have not endeavoured to 
deferve well in vain. Every other cence» 
mines is, to an intelligent wind, fatice and v0» 
proach ; the celebration of theſe virtues which 
we feet ourfelves to-want, can only impreſs a 
quicker ſenſe of our own defeats, and fhew 
that we have not yet ſatisfied the expefiations 
| of the world, by forcing us to obſerve how 
much fn muſt contribute to the comple- 
tion of our f © 
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and. innumerable diſappointmenta, wn 


tafte, a ſtateſman deſirous of knowing how a 
friendly hiſtorian will repreſent his conduct, 
et a lady delighted to leave to the world fome 
memorial of her wit and beauty, fuch weak» 
neſs cannot be cenſured as an inftance of en- 
ernious depravity. It can ſcarcely be expetted 


be ſurpriſed in the hour of weakneſs, and per- 
ſuaded 1 
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| c 
fervile, would diſcover rather envy than juſ- 
tice. Praiſe is the tribute of merit, and he 
that has inconteſtably diſtinguiſhed: himſelf by 
any publick performance, has a right to all 
Fo men thus raiſed above the reſt of the com- 
munity, there is no need that the book or its 
author ſhould bave any particular relation: 
that the patron is known to deſerve reſpect, 
ia ſufficient to vindicate him that pays it. To 
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lord willing to hear of his own eloquence and =. : 


but the wiſeſt man may by a diligent folicitos _ 
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. 
by whoſe encouragement it was 
or by whoſe liberality he has been enabled "= 
proſecute it; and may juſtly rejoice in his 
fortitude when he dares to reſcue mit from 
obſcurity. N 4 
renn 
I know not whether greater | relaxation may 
not be indulged, and whether hope as well as 
gratitude may not unblameably produce a de- 
dication ; but let the writer who pours out 
his praiſes only to propitiate power, or at- 
tract the attention of greatneſs, be cautious 
leſt bis deſire betray him to exuberant eulo- 
gies. We are naturally more apt to pleaſe 
ourſelves with the future than the paſt, and 
while we luxuriate in expectation, may be 
eaſily pezſuaded to purchaſe what we yet rate 
only by imagination, at a higher price than 
experience will warrant. 


Bur no private views or „ 
gations 


cannot de jullfy propoſed to the imitation of 
others, and whom, therefore, he mult find 
ſome other way of rewarding than by publick 
celebrations, Self- love has indeed many pow» 
ers of fedueement, but it ſurely ought not to 
exalt us to equality with the colleftive body 
of mankind, or perſuade us that a benefit con- 
ferred on us is equivalent to every other vir- 
tue. Yet many upon falſe principles of gra- 
titude have ventured. to extol wretches 
whom all but their dependents numbered 
among the reproaches of the ſpecies, and 
whom they would likewiſe have beheld with 
the fame ſcorn had they not been hired to 


diſhoneſt approbation. 

To encourage merit with praiſe is the great 
buſineſs of literature ; but praiſe muſt Joſe its 
influence, by unjuſt or negligent diſtribution ; 
and he that impairs its value may be charged 
_ with miſapplication of the power that genius 
puts into his hands, —— 
guilt the recompenee of virtue. — 
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